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~ FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1876 


(Prepared expressly for “ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE” by E. BUTTERIOK & 00.) 


Ladies and Children’s Garments. 


SM ™—— 


LADIES’ DEMI- 
POLONAISE. 
(Known in Paris as the 
‘BARCELONNE.”) 

No. 3619.—This 
charming and stylish 
pattern is in 13 sizes 
for ladies from 28 to 
46 inches, bust m 
Sure, and cost 
cents. To n t 
garment for a lady 
medium size, 64 yards 
of material, 27 inches 
wide, will be required, 


36/7 


3617 290 
Front View. 


LADIES’ GORED CLOAK. wide, will be necessary. The pattern is in 10 sizes | 


No. 3617.—To make this comfortable garment for | for ladies {rom 28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and 


a lady of medium size, 34 yards of material, 27 inches | costs 25 cents 











INFANTS’ CLOAK, WITH 
YOKE AND CAPE. 
No. 3633.—The cloak here 
illustrated can be made of 
any material generally em- 
ployed for such garments; 
yards of any 


and 5} 
goods, 27 inches wide, will 


be necessary. Price of pat- 


tern, 20 cents. 





ANAND 
‘3 D oS 2) 
Front View. Back View. 








3632 3632 
Front Vie Back View. Front View 
MISSES’ DOLMAN.. SACK GIRLS’ DRESS. 

No, 3632.—The pattern to this pretty garment is | No. 3646.—The pattern to the prett 
in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of age. To here illustrated is in 8 sizes for girls 
make the garment for a miss of 14 years, 3 yards of | years of age. Of any material that is 27 

material, 27 inches wide, will be required. Price, | 3 yards will be required to make the garment for a 

20 cents. | girl 3 years old. Price of pattern, 20 cents 








LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
SACK. 

designed for Furs and 

Heavy Cloths.) 

No. 3649.—To make the garment 


(Especially 


here represented, for a lady of me- 
dium size, 4 yards of material, 27 





inches wide, will be required. The 
pattern isin 1. sizes for ladies from 
28 to 46 inches, bust measure, and 


costs 25 cents. 


Back View. 





Front View 
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3625 
Front View 


3625 
Back View, 
LADIES’ DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT. 





No. 3625.—These engravings fully represent the | measure; and of any 27-inch-wide goods, 8 yards 
peculiarity of this pretty garment. The pattern is| will be sufficient to make the skirt for a lady of mé 
9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist’ dium size. Price of pattern, 30 cents. 
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Vil SME ie ay, 
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3647 
3647 
3637 Front Vieah 


Front View. 36ST Back View. 
Back View. 
MISSES’ APRON OVER-SKIRT, WITH SASH GIRLS’ CUT-AWAY PALETOT. 
BACK. 

No. 3639.—The pattern to the Over-skirt here illus-| 0. 3647.—To make the cunning little ‘coat here 
trated is in 8 sizes for misses from 8 to 15 years of | ™ presented, for a girl of 6 years, 2¢ yards of mate- 
age, and costs 15 cents. To make the skirt for a| Tial, 27 inches wide, will be required. The pattern 

|| miss of 10 years, 3 yards of material, 27 inches is in 6 sizes for girls from 3 to 8 years of age, and 
wide, will be necessary. | costs 20 cents. 


on 




















i. BUTTERICK & CO’S PATTERNS. 





CHILD’S FRENCH CLOAK. 


No. 3622.—The pattern to 
the cunning little cloak here 
represented is in 5 sizes for 
children from one to 5 years of 
age, and costs 20 cents. To 
make the garment fora child 
of 4 years, 4} yards of mates 
rial, 27 inches wide, are neces- 


sary. 


3638 


3618 36/8 Front View. 
Front Vieu Back View. 
LADIES’ PROMENADE JACKET, WITH DIAG- | MISSES’ CUIRASS WAIST PEN IN THE 


ONAL FRONT. a Doren ; 
|| No. 3638.—The pretty waist here illustrated may, 


|| No. 3618.—T ttern to the stylish garment here | with equal propriety, be made of suit or fancy ma- 
represented is s for ladies from 28 to 46 | terial. The pattern is in 6 sizes for misses from 
inches, bust measure. Of any material, 27 inches | 19 to 15 years of age, and costs 10 cents. To make 
wide, 44 yards are necessary to make the garment | the waist for a miss of 13 years, 2} yards of goods, 
| for a lady of medium size. Price, 25 cents. 127 inches wide, are necessary. 
} al 
} 





LADIES’ FRENCH 
BASQUE WAIST. 

No. 3636.—The basque here 
represented is one of the most 
recent shapes, and the pat- 
tern is in 13 sizes for ladies 
from 28 to 46 inches, bust 
measure. Of any 27-inch-wide 
matcrial 3$ yards will be neces- 
sary to make the garment for 
a lady of medium size. Price 
of pattern, 30 cents. 

3636 


Back Vie 


t@ NOTICE.--Vi e are Agents for the Sale of E, BUTTERICK & COS PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 


apn T. §. ARTHUR & SON, 809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 1 
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A RTHTITR?S 


; ull a iu; MUL Strangly enough 
narrow and deep, being shut in between high| scems I t 


m © be little literature belonging to 
banks; at others it widens out almost like a sea;! Danube. r, if nat ‘writers have celebrated it 
and again it is broken into small channels by | in song and story, their productions have, for the 
numerous islands, most part, failed to find their way into our tongue. 
The Danube takes its rise in the very heart of 1 remember a song by one unknown writer 

VoL. XLIil.—l, 
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History, Biography and General Jateralure. 


WISSEGRAD. 


THE DANUBE. 
BY E. CHARDON, 


HE Daube is, next to the Volga, the largest 
river in Europe, It is over fifteen hundred 
— miles in length, and receives as tributaries 
sixty navigable rivers, and one hundred and 
twenty smaller streams, and drains a surface oi 
nearly two hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles, It is one of the few rivers in Europe which 
run from west to east, taking its course through 
Austria and Turkey. Sometimes the stream is 
narrow and deep, being shut in between high | 
banks; at others it widens out almost like a sea; 
and again it is broken into small channels by 
numerous islands, 
The Danube takes its rise in the very heart of | 
VoL, XLIil.—l. 


the Black Forest, three streams, the Brig-Ach, 
the Brige and the Donan, or Danube proper, unit- 
ing to form thesingle stream. The Inen, a stream 
more important than the Danube, and which flows 
into that river at Passau, takes its rise in the vici- 
nity of St. Gothard, where the Rhine, the Rhone 
and the Tessin also rise, the four falling respec- 
tively into the Black Sea, the North Sea, the Medi- 
terranean and the Gulf of Venice. 

The Black Forest is itself full of historic and 
traditionary interest. Novelists have written, and 
poets sung about it; but strangly enough there 
seems to be litile literature belonging to the 
Danube. Or, if native writers have celebrated it 
in song and story, their productions have, for the 
most part, failed to find their way into our tongue. 

I remember a song by one unknown writer, 


7) 
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“But Iser saw another sight, 
When the drums beat at dead of ni 
Commanding fires of death t 
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The darkness of her scenery. 
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: famous battle 
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The town of Durrenstein, still lower down, is 
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especially remarkable as being the prison-place of 


Richard Coeur-de-Lion. Ona high rock near the 
town are the ruins of the fortress in which that 
prince was confined on his return from Palestine 
in 1192, by Leopold, Duke of Austria. In 1805 the 
l’rench were defeated here by the united Russian 
and Austrian armies. 

Vienna, the capital of Austria, is found on 
southern bank of the Danube. Its ancient name 
was Vindobonda, when it was a station of the Ro- 
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walls is a wi splanado known as the Gilacis, rary city Mr. Russ« says of the Vien: 
which is laid liyhttul walks and gardens. : y ‘**take to thems e reputatir 
The city has 1 is squares or places, and is | being the most musical people in Lurope, and 1 
ornamented by ALLY superb promenades, The is the only part of their « ri ‘ about whi 
Prater and th i 1, two extensive parks, are | t! ay inuch jealou unxiety. So 


situated betw nsular spaces inclosed bx it is granted that the luce among th 


tween the main eam of the Danube and its | citizens a greater number ot performers 
Various bran Che Prater is the favorite place | the violin or piano than any apital, tl 
of resort for a sses of the people; and during 10 earthly objection to h L that the 
the season is « led with carriages, Cc | » produce a g I ver of bl 
There is no cit 1 Europe that has so large : ‘ and debauchees.”” Mozart, Haydn, Be 
number of resid nobility as Vienna, Nearly | oven and others have con xed their best wor 
two hundred fa f princes, counts and barons | in or near Vienna, 
make this cit me, living in magnificent resburg, the legislat capit of Hunga 
palaces, and s x princely incomes. Th t y-four miles from enna 1 the river 
Vienna is ex: y tine in its appearance, ntering this town, the travelle: i Aust 
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parts of the city are the 1 ishionable quarters, | however, little or no sign ot nt among the 

The Cathedral of § Stephen, which stands in| Hungarians at their present t condition. 
the very heart of tl ty, is anoble piece of Gothic | They have their own separ slature, and 
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sities in Europe, ering more than ordinary | above the town, It was hers t the Empress 

scientific advantages, Maria Theresa threw herself « lie sympathies of 
Vienna is distinguished as a musical rather than | the Hungarian nobles, 
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look askanes at each 
ionging to rescue the 


rbarism. In fact, Aus- 
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i Russia are ea 
lp, and the on 


rivairy I 


Europe 


The 


t 


suil 


DioUusé 


idist 


the m 


yvomen,”’ sa) 


iMvoral ly 
generally sma 
ind coarse, throug 
v tender age the W 
loor work, and h 
effects of hard lal 
n to this rule is me« 
villages, where pea 
tured enough not 
fields; and then t 
beauty, wh 
confiding, modest d 
f their ¢ ves is pecul 
customed as_ the 
beings, 


at the 


It is painful to see the 
ndergo, as a rule, 
usehold, such 

have to att 


sowing, storing 


besides which they s 


and blankets used 


lress is always simple, ar 


in addition to wl 
ed pettic 
minwalking. Th 


nted with flowers 


aL, ¢ pen 


and curiously in 
Is never wear ar 
1arried women use av 
gracefully folded, a 
They generally 


for long walks, ar 


lescending, vet tak 
irn, the traveller gr 
¢ 


of the Danube, f 


I 
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Tchernavoda, a Turkish town, the river changes 
northern one, 


its general eastern direction for a 
n 





Fifty miles or so below, at Galatz, it turns : 
toward the east, and flowing, a sluggish streain, 
through low lands, presently divides into numer- 
ous branches, through which it pours its yellow 
floods into the Black Sea, leaving the trace of its 
mud-soiled journeyings upon the waters of that 
sea for many miles from land. At its entrance 
into the Black Sea the Danube is shallow; its 
waters are spread over an immense surface, and 
lie stagnating among an infinity of reeds and other 
aquatic plants. Only two mouths are navigable 


ships of any burden, the rest being choked by bars. 
The ancient; gave the naine of Ister to the east 
ern part of the river, after its junction with tl 
Saave. The river was an object of worship to th 
Scythians. The river-god is represented on a 


medal of Trajan; but the finest ficure of him is on 
that emperor at Rome, 

One word concerning the boats upon 
ube. Nothing can be more interesting or mu 
more pleasant than travelling on these larg 
comfortable boats. The crowd on board, cor 
posed of various nationalities, in peculiar cos 
tumes, and speaking different languages, gives 
opportunity for a study of European races seldor 
to be found, Almost every European nat 
here represented—English and French 


bound for Constantinople, German and Hungaria 





merchants, traders and peasants 
cipalities along the banks of the Da 


in’or landing at the different stations with ne 


ceasing movement. The boats are provi 1 with 
every necessity and comfort, and the commissariat 


is remarkably good. The steamers always anch 
at night, as the navigation of the Danube is | 
dangerous to enable them to proceed after dark. 
The passengers then kill the time according t 
their tastes. The Turks and Serbs generally play 
cards or dice, and keep up a continual and k 
conversation ; Germans lie down, grumbling : 





growling at the noise that disturbs their rest; and 

the contented traveiler smokes his cigar in a 

ner, snatching an occasional instalment of res 
, 

la 


until the sun rises over the great | 
boat begins to move again, 

The Danube, like other rivers of similar geologi- 
cal history, at one time presented a succession of 
lacustrine ponds, placed in gradation one above 
another, and united by cascades. Such a water- 
course, in its earlier stages, is represt nted by th 
chain of great lakes in North America, When the 
constantly flowing water shall have sufficiently 
worn away and deepened their outlets, there will 
then be, in some future geological age, a grandly 
sweeping river, sometimes flowing through a 
broad and fertile valley, the bed of a former lake, 
at others cutting its way abruptly through deep 
cafions, as at Niagara when the falls shall have dis- 
appeared. The rocky barriers in these some-tim: 
lakes situated between them, have been gradually 
demolished and washed away by the water. Thi 
Danube obtained its hydrological importance from 
the time when its waters ceased to be lost in the 
former lakes which have now become the plains 
of Hungary, Austria and Wallachia. 


AND 
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Oftentimes when the river thus cuts away a 
passage through a rocky barrier, it leaves stand 
ing erect, as an evidence of the tormer state ot 
things, an inlet of hard stone which it has failed t 
wash away. On the Danube we tind these proud 
rocks, with their perpendicular sides towering up, 
like enormous pillars, as high as the level of th 
rising ground by the river-side, and crowned o1 
their summits, some with a feudal fortress, s 
with a hermitage, and some with nothing but a 
clump of bushes or brush-wood. The wate 
through the Carpathian Mountains, called tl 
presents this characteristic; and t 


seen in the picture of **W 


‘Tron Gat 


same thing may be 


There is a curious law natu to which 
rivers are subject his 3 vide that 
nfigura nottne gt I t Ses ule 
le Viale re uiari Ihe rl I n th ! hie ! 
he isph re ind to the le | soutl W 
eg 1 to those rivers wh l i line paralle 
the equator, there is no f which pels 
em to eat away either o1 her of the 
nks; but thev are retar 1 ‘ rst 
vy flow to the ea ind I ntral 
era 1 it th r if I ss 
( { t is ex ed the D 
ln vi i] es su . s eS ( cle 
s, and Ss « D nye towa t! 
tt ‘ ch g {f rocks g wl I 
s to pass, 17 $ wove Pest l the I 
( e, il f crossing diagona he level t 
bathed s ters, t river bends sudden 
the sou s is , i} t! irst 1 the gr 
central depression lt high ground « 
And at other parts the same princi : 
istrat I eebler manne 
THE LAKE OF COMO. 
We take from a recent number of The Methodist a 
S ‘ this } t lak ‘ 
R Ross C, H HTON 
rE YWoO hours by rail over a fertile plain :u» 
intly clothed with vineyards, and halt 
- hour in a rumbling old diligence ove i 


most romantic mountain-road, brought us fro: 
Milan to the quaint old town of Como, and th 
most beautiful of the Italian lakes. Aside from its 
picturesque situation, Como has little to interest 
the traveller. Its Cathedral, however, well repaid 
our visit of an hour or more, It was erected 
the fourteenth century, in the Lombard-Gothic 
style, and contains the beautiful sarcophagus 

its founder, Queen Theodolinda. With much cers 
mony the old priest opened for us a casket whi 

formed the centre of a richly decorated cross ov« 
the altar, and disclosed to our wondering eyes one 
of the most interesting relics to be found in Fu 
rope—the famous J#@R Crown which was used 

the coronation of thirty-four Lombard kings. | 
rested upon the brow of the great Emperor Charl 
V., was employed at the coronation of Napoleon I. 


« 


in 1805, and was last used when the Emperor Fer- 
dinand I. was crowned in 1838, 
On examing the venerable relic we found that it 


consists of a broad hoop of purest gold, profus 
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adorned with pr« is stones, around the inner| The Lake of Como is thi 
surface of which i hin strip of iron, which the| an arm called Lake of Le br 


1 


n length, wit 


nehing off at 
old priest reverent kissed, declaring that it was| nearly right angles with its centre, some thirtee: 
made from a nail the true Cross, brought by the} miles in length. The greatest width 


is two an 
Empress Helena herself from Palestine, | one-half miles, and its great 


st depth one thousan 


A neat little steamer, with a restaurant-saloon, | nine hundred and twenty-nine feet. 


The view 
and chairs and tables upon the promenade deck, | from the quay at Como is limited, but 
lay at the wharf, and at 9 A. M. our party—a mix- | 


ture of English ar 


the moment 
our steamer rounded the first promontory the ful! 


d Americans—took possession. | beauty of the famous lake burst upon our sight. 
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It is completely shut in by lofty mountains, some 
f which are seven thousand feet in height, and, at 
the time of our visit, in May, were crowned with 
The banks of the 
with luxuriant gardens and vineyards, 
tints of the olive 


lliant 


snow. immediate lake are 


rvered 


while above these the grayish 


oves contrast strongly with the bri green 


walnut of the forests still 


e length of the lake 


the chestnut and 

higher up. Along the enti 
scattered, at irregular intervals, the gay vilias 

Italian aristocracy, the grounds of which 





f the 
are laid out with a most happy combination of the 
he charming effect of 


itural and the artificia 
which is a constant surprise to the visitor. 


out from the 


Oceca 


sionally a low promontory juts 
mountain the 
of a mile, or even less, and upon this there is sure 


chateau with a pertect wilder- 


wall, narrowing lake to the width 


to be a snug littl 
ness of flowers and shrubbery, a miniature whartf 
with numerous pleasure-boats, and a group of gay 


people to wave their hats and handkerchiefs at the 
passing strangers. The 


Villa d’Este, the largest on the lake, which was 


interesting villas are 


most 





for several years the residence of Queen Car 
rgeIV.; Villa Pasta, 
singer; Villa Car 


and water- 


the unfortunate wile of Ge 
residence of the celebrated 

tta, With its wonderful rocky gorge 
fall of several hundred feet; and Villa Serbelloni, 
commands an exquisite view, by far tl 
lake. We were 
visit these, and in each cas 
1] 


the necessary exertion. All the finest resi 


vhich 
finest on the given ample time t 


were full 


are enriched with works of art. At Vi 
we were shown, on the the mar ha 
by Thorwaldsen, re] 


frieze of 


celebrated reliefs, 

ng the triumph of Alexander, for which the enor 
us sum of three and seventy-five 
usand franes was paid ; 
itiful statue of Cupid and Psyche, by the ere 

Nothing can be more lovely than thes: 


retreats, With their 


hundred 


iy 


also a most exquisit« 


anova, 


summer grand surroundings 


of mountain and glen. They are just the sp 


ts for 





rest and communion with nature in her most pi 


‘here are several romantic old 


forms. 
istles perched upon overhanging cliffs, each witl 
ust rhanging ci ’ wh with 


ture Sque 


appropriate legend, which the captain of our 
boat is quite ready to relate, with all the usua 
embellishments. We pass numerous little vil 


lages, With quaint old churches, nestling in thé 


inost bewitchingly beautiful valleys. It is asaint’s 


lay of some sort, and the peasants are all out 
with rusti 


their holiday attire. Processions, 
music, are passing along the lake-side roads, and 
the church bells, which are kept almost constantly 
ringing, send out their sweet tones across the 
water, inviting all to prayer and praise. 


teresting feature of the scene is the cottages of thx 


One in- 
shepherds far up the mountain sides, above the 
vineyards and olive groves, The shepherds and 
herdsmen look like pigmies as they move about, 
occasional or blast from a horn 
us seems to come from the clouds 


while an shout 


which reaches 


as it floats down to the surface of the lake, or 
echoes among the neighboring peaks, 

Deep gorges, charming waterialls, dizzy heights 
overhanging our course, quiet little bays hidden 
iway around projecting points, and constantly 


AND 
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varying views of the lake itself, as it winds to the 









ind left among the mountains, mal 





programme for the day—a day of pertect 
forgotten, 





The ** season’ 


r to be 





ment—a day nev 
menced, and the numerous hotels, 








grounds, are already w 





with their attractive 
filled. As we approached the northern extremit 
f the lake, the higher Alps towered up before us 






like a mighty wall to bar our further progr 


Monte 


ous, an l 





Rosa, grand and white 
the 


, Was Most ¢ 






effect of the full sunlight upon i 












































loity crest waS most magniiicent. On our retur! é 
to the foot of the lake, a fatiguing climb of ‘ 
few hours enabled us to reach the summit of 
Monte Crocione, from which we enjoyed a sublime 
view of the Bernese Alps and Mont Blane. 

Take it all in all, the Lake of Como has not beez 
overrated, Itis more like our own Lake 
than any body of water I have yet seen 
it lacks the numerous islands and t wildnes 
the primeval forest. With the ¢ ! 1 of t 
transparent blue of its deep waters, it reminds 1 
of the winding rive Min below the city of | 
Choo in China; and yet it can searcely be ¢ 
pared with either of the above fa is W 
While art has done so much for the shor: f 
Lake of Como, and its mountain peaks are al 
unequalled in sublimity, still to me it is 1 
beautiful as Lake George; and, it ed, in ! 
wanderings, I have yet to look upon the s 

either loveliness or grandeur, can si ISS 
scenery of mv native land. 





A HERO IN A GOOD CAUSE. 


TRANSCRIPT.”” BY 








FROM THE * PORTLAND L17 
BETH AKERS ALLI 
Hle pr eth best who lovetl st 
A is botl ‘ i small 
I eat God who etl _# 







Y HEN a man labors earnestly for the ben: 
] hie 31x ; 





ircumstan 
















ian himsell, not n lv Dy gI\ g 
he Lor ch is 2 vays j - 
us ¢l by buildi 4 i 
( r ) they ca rent, ins 
vholesome and dil 








ts—perhaps by providing som 








nt which may be 



























possibly gaining something in a financi: 





not hesitate 
that he 


to honor 





his transaction, we do 





philanthropist—to say 





vork for humanity, and 








nly. 
And when, as rarely happens, h« 


labors in tl 







being, as did Elizabeth Gurney Fry and Jolu 
we have hardly words to express ou 









cause of humanity without plan or hope of recor i 
pense—when he gives his time, his strength, h : 
money and his sympathy to suffering humar i 
; 
ft 


Hloward, 
admiration and reverence for greatness of soul ss» 
zeal so ardent ai 





tenderness and 


We do not hesitate to 


unusual, for 





self-sacrificing. ay that hi 
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is entirely d ]—that he works for others | quaintance or conversation w m reveals v 


with no tho iggrandizement or reward | breeding and wide cultur ng since 

that his without money and ithout | earnestness and perfect fi im self-seek 

price. And eth Fry and John Howard, are evident in his whol peech and by 

like all oth id gentle-natured persons ing, insomuch that pers who soberly con 

who, as ben : 1 friends, come in direct) him ‘a little fanatical enoug!} 

contact with and oppressed humanity, | admit the strength, nobleness and kindness of 

did receive tl st of all earthly compensa- nature. 

tions for the of love; the thanks and So far is this man fron \ taken up his w 

gratitude of of human hearts which | from a thirst for noto . ne of the New 

their kind m , their unselfish devotion, | York papers would hay , ve, that he 

had touched . Ifheis a benefactor to | signed for it an honora po n that hint 

the human 1 ikes two spears of grass| much more brilliant 

grow where « efore, how much more a) worldly honors than h 

benefactor is is from the arid and 1 champion of the oppr 

fruitful soi earts, parched | glect | was at one time secret 

and hardet , the sweet : i r; and afterwards consul 

growth of fi i ide and t le ! I ived unusual marks 

brance? Ar hieves this has, even i rovernment. During 

this life, his eager thankfulness o to this country, 

those for wh ibored and suffered, and . m to express hi 

the repaying 1 not only sweetens || for the founder and pr 

his days, but, enerous heart has moul f societies. 

dered into du 3] memory fragrant among r. Bergh is no “d 

men forever! rik * of sentimenta 
But if wea ilities of unselfish gens rainst an evil which h 


rosity, disint Iness and tenderness | his fingers with. In 
of heart to tl » fort pre ( I jueathed to his societ 
the reward of , or , or > sponta- | ing an annual income 
neous gratit the lowest of th man thus proving at onc 
race—for all compense, ¢ desirable, s generous liberalit 
and labored for what namesh we find, voice, his influet 
what noun or shall we bring to describe | ai abor, to : rthy 
litly a man Ww popularity, not for pr fliciently affected to 
not for gratitu rately takes up and 1 yunt of hard and dis 
his own th f helpless, oppressed and | done in the service of du 
abused creatu » not only cannot be g1 e computed, In the sti 
ful to him for il work which he doe ” lence, in dirty slums ar 
them, but wl lo not even Know that " New York, 
helps, and say tects them ? and cock-fight 

Not for pop his harvest has been con ll-milk pens, and in 
tempt and rid for praise, for his reward yuses, he has spent hou 
has been mis tion and abuse; not for | sickened by scenes of dis 
gratitude, for tl x horse which he protects rture, revolting brutality previousl 
from an inhu er, or the tortured dog | pitied and unmitigated suff f the poor cr¢ 


which he res« ruel tint tures which have too long been widered as hay 


least disting m its persecutors, ing no rights which hun re bound t 
man, who des y, if any man on ea! respect. Now that the at the publi 
can deserve, t! hero—is Henry Bergh. ! mn aroused, and the s 

This man, w 3 n alternately ridiculed as | g d power and influer 
a mischievous ieered at as a mild imbe rm of the law behind 
cile, persecuted rmined trespasser on other iforcer of its principles, much of s unpleasant 


men’s rights, a1 ip to public scorn as a for- | drudgery may safely be trust th hands 


eigner who, u t achieve notoriety in any Sut it Is not even now i isu rht in 
1 


better way, co1 the idea of making capital | busier streets of the city, t 
out of the a nanity of the American | gentleman, witha grave a 
people—was | New York, perhaps fifty years stances, somewhat severe 

ago. Any n iry penetration, seeing denly from the curb-stor 
him and conv: him, would be sure that | over-loaded, diseased or ha 
Mr. Bergh has 1 il need to’ search out any | head, sternly command tl 1 ; river to di 
novel means of iishing himself from the | mount, and send the suffering a il to the stab! 
common herd 1 majestic, with a face | The driver himself is prom, sted and fin 

whose gravity melancholy, excepting The continual recurrence of these and simila 
when infreque luminated and beautified | scenes, has made the nam« f Bergh, and the 
by the sweetest t smile in the world, he | society of which he is the he front, a pos 
impresses the 1 il observer as a man of | tive and salutary terror t l . In the at 
rare presence .ai ligmity—and the slightest ac- | sence of any better motive for the merciful treat 
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I ent of the helpless animals under their charge, 
rl this dread which Mr. Bergh and his agents inspire 
ny n the souls of savage and unfeeling men, has an 


excellent effect. How pleasant it would be if al 





poor dumb creatures which his influence ha 


helped and benetitted, could know to whom they 


ire indebted, and how earnestly and self-forget 
ly he has labored in their interests! ‘ Before 
indertaking this labor,’’ he wrote not long ago, 
‘| took a careful survey of all the consequences 
me personally—and I recognized the fact that | 
uuld be much abused and ridiculed, and henceé 
was necessary for me to forget mvself com 
letely. tut of one thing more Mr. Bergh may 
<o be sure, that however generously he may for- 
vet himself, there are thousands of gentle and 
ippreciative hearts which will not forget him, nor 


ease to honor him: and in many a household ot 





[eS 
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THE MOTHER OF THE NAPOLEONS. 


BY MARION KNIGHT. 


FP NHE mother of Napoleon I. was the worthy 
mother of suchason, Letitia Ramolini was 
born at Ajaccio in Corsica, on the 24th of 

August, 1750, and died at Rome, February 2d, 1536, 

aged eighty-six. The Ramolinis were descended 

from the counts of Colalto, an ancient Italia 
family who, several generations previous, had si 
tled in Ajaccio. 


> 


of fifteen, Letitia married Carlo Bona- 





parte, whose family held a high rank in Corsi 


Some of the Bonapartes were distinguished 

literature and learning; others for legal and poli 

tical ability. The armorial bearings of some of 
family of Bonaparte are still found seulptured 


a 


in marble on several Florentine buildings; ar 
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tender souls, his nameis cherished, and the shadow 
f his kind and sensitive face pointed out by Llitth 
iildren as ‘‘ the dear, kind Mr. Bergh who takes 
ure of the poor dumb creatures which cannot cry 
not th< 


r speak when they are abused.”’ Surely, 
ist of his worthy achievements is the good eff 

his character and example on the minds of the 
ng generation. Boys are proverbially cruel; 


it it is to be charitably hoped that their cruelty 


+ generally the result of either thoughtlessness or 
imitation, And it would be well if every mothe 
n the land, instead of drawing the attention of he 
sons to the example of a successful politician, or a 
self-made millionaire, would place before them as 


an example, the earnest benevolence, persistencs 


in well-doing, and disinterested tenderness of 
heart of the patient and faithful founder and presi- 
dent of the American Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals. 





BOT) COVER MAAS MTA OSL EAR Ug 


MATER NAPOLEONIS, 


Wu TTT TAT a Ce 


when Napoleon himself entered Bologna in 176, 
he Senate sent him their **‘ Golden Book,” in which 


the names and arms of his familv were inscribed. 





Though the family on each si were of equally 
good stock, of the married pair the wife seemed 
he superior in strength of character. At least she 
has left the strongest mark on history. Napol 
hims« savs of her: ‘‘She had the head of a mai 
m the shoulders of a woman. Left witl 4 
guide or protector, she was obliged to assu 





management of affairs—but the burden did 

overcome her, She administered everything with 
i degree of sagacity not to be expected from hei 
Her tenderness was joined with seve- 


rity. She punished, rewarded all alike; the good, 
the bad, none escaped her. Losses, p 
fatigue, had no effect upon her; she en 


! where look for 


braved all. Ah! what a woman! 


her eqnal s 
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woman of ) Lar teau Salle, near 
remained with her, in s] oleon’s headquart 

life which wore uy Napoleon's marriagt 
her death. 796, about which time h 
md son, born i I nids nd of thearmy of It 
aifection by assigt 


his income, which 1 


ndence 


l hin 
tpn 


have b 


sans would 


time of dang 


ral polit 
King ua 
found hers« 
m which sh 
troops es 


verified 
If when he w 
Napoleon be 
f Madame 

r, an 


rance LS the turmoil 
and Madame and her fam f l 1e! he Pres fine mansi 
dubious hay n Marseilles, 1 I 1 preterri 
were glad to r rations of bread dist: to let the surpl tf her mulate aga 


buted by the lity to refuges 


vision sli 


Joseph and N also contributed 
support from uwzre pay in the military ser , in 1814, sent 
vice. Before t f the year, however, Nap rson into exile in I . mpanied tl 
nd rt to Blois, and 


leon was pron rank of general of bri- | Empress Maria Louisa 
) 


grade, and was s it Nice, when his mother | here he r prudence and f tood her in goo 


and her fan hed themselves at stead. By the treaty of P of 1814, she was 
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wed to retain her title and an i o t aris, wh i i ) years in the 
ndred thousand f 
After Napoleon returned from Elba, » Madam he was then just twenty-one 
e retired to Rome, wh he resided until h ‘hemist rea i paper before the 
ath. When Napol 
. she sent word 
was at her son’s 
N ipoleon, at St. lena, lof her: 
she would, witho a murmur, have yned | writer hi lisplaved in tl 
self to live on black ui. Loftiness o 
reigned par: 
@mMLOlLION =‘ I hol ul years iater, 
immediat« 
October, IS18, sh l | the following | for teaching 
to the allied sovereit a mibled at Aix-| first establishment 
(‘hape lle: yon became ¢ 
‘Sirs, lam a mother, and my son’s life is deare: 
me than my own. In the name of Him whos« 
ssence is goodness, and of whom your imperial 
| royal m i e image, I entreat you 
v, and to restore hin 
e God, and I im; 
tsonearth. Reas¢ 
posterity, which 


all things the 


now in the 


int residence « 


JUSTUS VON LIEBIG, 
BY E. lL. N. SAMMLI 
EVOTION to seic 
ind noble utility 
well remarked, th 
wter. As affording 
iant example of this ¢ 
more worthy of being brought to pron ! i their 
nt notice than the one whose name stands at th Lil i profound 
ii of this article. To his bold and original wing lood of new light 
‘ulations and researches, particularly in thé hich it treats. The impulse it 
ld of agricultural chemistry, the utilitarian sci- organ chemistry was strong and m 
‘e of our day is vastly indebted. ‘The branches lern agricultural chemistry may alm 
science to which he more especially devoted | said to have been created by it. Following 
iself—organie and agricultural chemistry—h ontir r th e investigations, cam 
ind mere infants, as it were; when he rested, at f nil etters on Chen 
nuth, from his labors, he might have boaste 
, under his tutelage, they had grown up to 


vigorous and wonderfully fruitful matu- 


Justus von Liebig was born at Darmstadt, in| p 


, 1803. He received | truths to tl 


+} 


ermany, on the I2th of May 
s primary education in the gymnasium of his 

itive town, and, after serving nearly a vear as an 

theeary’s apprentice, in 1819 entered the Uni 
ersity of Bonn. Subsequently he went to Erlan- l 
en, where, at the age of nineteen, he obtained his ript, it rea hird edition ir 
octor’s degree. Immediately after graduating he | first report, some theories wer 


- 


was sent, by the grand duke of Hesse- Darmstadt, it investigations have 





perimenter 


enthusiastic 
oftentimes ma 
consonant wit! 
as frequently | 
practical impo 
Many honor 
learned socict 
viduals. In 154 
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his life that ardent and 
esearch, which, while it 

d him further than was 
ment, nevertheless quit 


discoveries of the greatest 


mferred upon Liebig by 
institutions and indi 


was made a baron by the} 
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luke of Hesse-Da 


ffered him in I 
and other plac 
ever, till 1852, w! 
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Bavaria, « 
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n Liebig,”’ say 


the broadest sense, 
Since Berzelius, no sav 
chemical field who has 
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degree, the traits of a si 
world of thought. He 


sympathy and enthusiasm, 
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of impulse, 
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of his studies, and led him 


research, yet his manly interest in 
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etermined the course 
nstantly to the development o 
results. When he 
mystery of the vital forces re 
the way to true inductive 


» also with agricultural chemistry. 


j n progress ty, 


large practical 


chemistry, 


i 
began with organi 


j 


igned supreme, 


barred investiga 
Ss 
had originated the name early in the century, and 
but they 


tion. ‘ Davy 


esented some of its elementary facts; 


not reach to practical results, and amounted 


nothing in their influence upon the public. 


work of Liebig was nothing less than to erect 
branches of 


th these sciences into recognized 
study, to direct the scientific thought of his age to 
fields of inquiry, and to arouse the interest 


This 


the public in their practical applications, 
it is his lasting honor to have accom 


eat work 
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mers, 
was seventeen years old, and 
d into th 

n down by t 
the third day after the wedding. 
beavers did Job and Kitty work, and plan, ans 
manage! They enly had three chairs, nt 
ttomed, and not a tint of paint about them; b 
hat only gave Kitty a good chance to polish ther 


with soap and white sand, They had no cupboa: 


n she 


ve little fourteen by sixteen k 


he creek, on the Gardiner place, 


How litt 


il 
like le 


Spill 
} 
I 
or dresser, as they were called in those days: hi 
J little husband that he 


there was the grand ol] 


brave-hearted - 


wned a good axe, and 
house, and all out-doors w 
an 


woods handy to the 1s 
his workshop. Why, any man with 
augur and plenty of timber, could go to work 
Jol 


axe and 


in 
ind make furniture, or a good substitute. 
made a bedstead by boring holes into the log wall 
of his cabin, fitting poles into them and into outer 
posts which stood firmly on the puncheon floor, 
ind then weaving strips of bark across for a bed- 
rd. The shelves of the dresser were made of 
split clap-boards laid on wooden pins that were 
lriven into holes in the wall. <A substitute for 
chairs were rude little benches three or four feet 
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so the little pair worke on. 


and they 
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sick 
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t dream their young 
of their 
comforts and necessaries 
n its stead was a hopeless, 
ate waste, 

two girls and a boy. 
took the baby out on th« 
spring to play, while their 
web of linen. The warp 
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of thread so completely 


en 


was no room left for the 
Kitty talked to 
1 round creaked the warp- 
ped and looped the gath- 
nd upon the pins that 


und and round went the 


herself as 


wing every motion and 
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time, 
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i sounds fron 
Just as she planted her 
the heavy log sill at the 
down the little drinking « 
shirt sleeve across his moist 
manner, 
Poor 


closely 


Kitty ! 
her 
sank downs 


with 
arms, 


her ] 
in she 
earthen floor 
provision of nature 


tem gave way and she fainted 
The beautiful steed of 'Sq 


her over 


moment hitched to a stake at 
he entered and was coming 
was when this tragic scen 

Kitty sink down with somet! 


to her bosom 


-he saw Job tl 


low, steaming still-house, and t 
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spired. 


Ww 
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madder 
ike a to 
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wood, 1 


with way 


yunding 


na over 
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her door of the 
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; head, and then groan and press his horny 
inds over his face, and tall upon his knees, 

he dear little baby! its scant linen frock clung 
its waxen hands were 


| 
sely to its plump form, 

itspread, its yellow-white hair washed back from 

. pretty forehead, and, oh, its beautiful eyes 

‘ od wide open with no laughter, or joy, or spat 
in them! It was a sight never to be erased 
n the memory of those two men. 

Job wrung his hands in his distress, and called 


on tha name of God, and his wails were exceed 


ly bitter and full of sorrow. ‘They loosed the 
id from the relaxing arms of the insensible 
ther, and Mr, Gardiner applied means of re- 


ration, but it wasin vain. It was cold in death 


| gone far out from the reach of all restoratives, 
When Kitty came to consciousness, she snatched 
babe from the hands of the man who had been 
means of winning her husband away from the 
| habits of his young manhood, 
*T despise you, sir,’’ she said, with an agony of 
f too deep and too bitter for tears or for reason. 
‘Touch not my darling with your polluted hands,”’ 


i she tore the babe 


: from his arms and gathered 
tto her breast and crooned soft words of endear- 
nt over it, ‘ You poisoned my husband and 
by your wiles you took him from me, but my 
ibe you shall never touch again! Only for you, 
wd we might have had a home of our own in- 
stead of being tools and toys for you. My blessed 
gel boy! he is beyond the reach of your snares, 
he is safe—my darling, my darling! mamma's 
baby once, but an angel now,”’ and she laughed 
wildly and pressed the tip of her toil-stained fore- 
finger softly in the rare dimples in cheeks and 
ehin, then she rained her eager kisses upon the 

ld, white face of the babe upon her bosom. 

The blacksmith at the corners came along, and 
pping his jacket tenderly around the dead 
ody, carried it softly in his arms back to the 
Job supported his wife and Mr. Gardiner 
went to tell the neighbors of the sad event. 
Weeping women came, and they carefully set 
aside the half-warped web and spools and bars, 
and by the sweetest and kindest sympathy they 
strove to soothe the afflicted household. 

The white dimity petticoat that Kitty wore on 
her wedding-day was cut up and made into a 
shroud for the baby. And thestring of beads that 
Kitty’s grandmother had given her, years and 
years before, she took off and tied round its pretty 
white nee It seemed that everything of worldly 
value she had, she longed to bestow upon the dead 
baby, so soon to be hidden from her sight in the 





garden grave that awaited it. 


It is not uncommon in seasons of intense grief 


to see bereft ones turn angrily and with stony face, 
and reproach God for the sorrow that has come 
upon them. How often they retort by saying, 
“ He is cruel; He is not kind! I did not deserve 
this sore chastening. I who have endeavored to 
kagp His law, who have acknowledged Him in 
everything, I have not merited this bitter woe; it 


is unjust;’? and to such the gracious influences of 


prayer come not, the heavens are as brass, and the 
earth an arid desert, and the Father who loveth 


with a divine love, surpassing all other loves, is 
| 
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as one heartless, unloving, cold and cruel, All 


reproaches, and all bitter thoughts of Kitty turned 


toward Mr. Gardiner; she could not bear him in 





her sight. Whenever she thought of her b: 


dead, snatched away suddenly and in the bloon 


ol a sweet baby hood, the second thought was one 





of hatred directed to this man, 
He had been the means of luring her husband 
away from steady habits and good principles, it is 
ic; there are Nen Whose sensibilities are so dull 
that they see no turther good ln another mily sO 
far as they can make them subserve their own 


ends and purposes, and Squire Gardiner was one 





yf those, His boyhood’s training had been unfor- 


tunate, he had been left an orphan at an early age. 
ind had been brought up by a niggardly, grasping, 
i uncle who cared only for acres and dollars out 








So, the years went on, and the old “ 1 of 
toil’’ was the same. Job went back to his low 

n the still-house, after his grief and good pro- 
nises had faded away, as the morning dew is ex- 


haled. His face grew red and bloated, and his 
hands unsteady, and his blue eyes, once frank and 
grew dim, and blear, and expressionless. 


How could it be otherwise? What good thoughts 


could come to him, like visiting angels, when his 
employment, day after day, was distilling, keeping 





up the right temperature, trading whisky for gr 





inding messes in the huyve tubs, taking care 


if sacks of corn, measuring and keeping account 


f gallons, quarts, pints and gills, making sharp 
argains with poor men and boys whose desire for 
the draught was a burning thirst like unto a con- 
suming fire, and in keeping the books, the poor, 
ultry pages soiled, and stained, and scrawled 
ver by the dry stub of a pen that lay beside the 
k-horn on the head of a musty barrel a-near the 


le. Hlow could the face of Job Son 





rs 


vindow-h 
crow noble, and strong, and beautiful, with only 
this, the chisel of the destroyer at work upon it 
day after day and year after year? How could it? 

One day, Kitty and her little girls were out 
gathering berries, when suddenly they came upon 
juire Gardiner, Job Somers, Morrison and 
Kingsley, sitting in a shaded ravine, engaged in 
earnest consultation. The ‘squire’s hat lay besid 


him with some papers in it, while a heavy cotton 





handkerchief was carefully rolled up with son 
thing inside. 

, , . . , % 

They all looked startled, t 

his hair back off his fine forehead and spoke as 


though continuing the conversation ; ‘‘ no, I think 


ut the ‘squire pushed 


it should be seeded down in clover, and then an- 


other year it would do if you chose to—”’ and this 
was all that Kitty heard. 

That night Job left home immediately after sup- 
per, and did not return until after the hour of mid 
night. The next night he said he must work in 
the still-house, and for her not to sit up and wait 
for him. He seemed absent-minded and a change 
had come over him, 

At the expiration of six months Job was anothe: 
man. He drank as usual, in moderation, but he 
seemed kinder and he began to care more for his 
appearance, and it was no uncommon thing now 


for Job to bring home presents of new dresses, a 
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things, 
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“T am not afraid, for! 

I am sure I can't see 

rer whatever. Putting t 

t be dangerous, I am sure. 

“We ought to understand more of chemistry 

and the nature of chemicals, hy 
We work blindly, and our hands are 
it it is too late now to retract, for here co! 

1 stealthy step Job 


said Beavers, SLOW 


ther man.” And wit! ( 
reeping along among the willows and alders 
softly as he could. 

In less than one hour there was a fire, a a 
ght, a waiting crucible, and all the necessa 
materials on hand ready for action. 
put together, Beavers ste] 
The ‘squire n 


Just bet 


the compounds were 
to the door and passed out. 
and smiled grimly. Then he 


a board that served for a 


the movement, 
something out on 
said: ** Now, boys, in about a half a minut 
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were found in a tol 
there Was ho one 
and as th makes | whence they came 
forgiving, charitable and | Grandmother Kitty 
se who came, far and near, | were framed and sp 
in the dead the dreary | looked into each oth 
Five years ago, I was 
were laid i | uth 1} vard, where some mn 
1 iys, and ther rrave of Grandmotl 
eaning on his shovel 
i him. They were d 
faces, and ‘ins ell,| where all the graves 
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ward bou | this was the h/ green lengths had 
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miultitud Poor fellow! At the it of | What sacrilege this 
his burial, stoor ne in| While we stood won 
ng the same secret that his | creaked on its rusty 
ied down in hat wild-| hobbling in upon his 
Wes Kingsley. I He was horrified. 
home-made t, contrived out of the sk to ’a’ knowed that we 1 
of a raccoon ged tail lefton, was pulled | "Squire Gardiner 
down over forehead, his hands wer raves are gone to n 
thrust down the pockets of his breeches, | much to guide me but 
and he stood , Slinking way, as though | treacher’us-like. I do 
his heart w | he cared for nothing that | last remnants of the ‘sq 
i I ss than six months he fol-| onct his head; and th 
ymrade into that unknown | in, and we’ll have to mak 
ated when he died that one | now.”’ 
j until the stz ling proces-| Isat down on the yel 
sion had pa file, down the path that led | and peered down into t 
from his ca 1 the thicket, into the laid | foot of Kitty Somers’s 
road, 4’Squire Gardener's, ‘I 


hf 


Job § longer than either ] thing, visible, and w 
is irreparably injur yut | little sound like “* t-s | : 
r and tender care ’ “Let me touch it, pl vhispered to 
years to his blighted life, | man down in the ydult, silently he laid son 
! I f religion, Kitty Somers’s | of the brown crumbling ny open paln 
disposition tender, and serene, and|I shuddered, and a ec! er me, and 
graci he pulses had mellowed down | caught my breath suddenly a ed them back 
into a s\ s of spirit, and she had | in his broad hand. 


grrown int ible woman. Before Job Lay them in again, but farder back, so’s not 


died he b« enthusiastic Methodist, and | interfere with this gray n,’’ said the ol 


when he wer » the river of death it was | sexton. 

¢, but with his soul filled The earth was soft and he shoved them back. 

I sat there as if dreaming. knew the story 
western wilderness blossom | Kitty Somers, and I kn f Squire Gardine 
; , her grandsons, while out | and the influence he had had over poor Job in the 
surveying so! inds they had purchased, came | beginning of his young w led life, and I knew 
upon the old t had onee been the hiding- | of the sad lives of those up whom the baneful 
place of th ters. Some dies and tools! power of this one man had faller ally. And 
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now, sis, *f you'll git out o’ the way we'll finish 





is man, shrewd, energetic, bold and brave, born, 
yut wronged | this ere job.” 
I sprang from the heap of yellow clay on the 





rhaps, to do good and great things, 








n his tender years, robbed of his best and noblest 
last of his beautiful | edge of the grave, and begging pardon, turned to 





nupulses, here he lay the 
go away when I heard one of them say: “ 4 






or forehead despoiled by the mattock’s blow, and 

F yathered into strangers’ hands, and curiously | deep enough; jist level it now, and that'll « 
ra oked upon by strangers’ eyes, and then thrust) ’pears like it inclines to cave in, an’ we ‘d} 

of aside to make room for the feet of a woman whose | secure the earth ’fore it does.”’ 

he fe he had made cheerless and desolate, whose home Then I walked home as ina dream, and more 


!| than once I whispered to myself: ‘* And this is the 





had darkened, whose hopes he had blighted 


Was that retribution ? 





»! Strange! the head of ‘Squire 





or was it mere chance? end of those twe 












SIX I was roused from my dreamy reverie by the! Gardiner moved aside té make room for the feet 
B lew ld man leaning on the shovel, who said: * Wall re 
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wi co | ~y o= {| 
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i DEBORAH NORMAN: * 
. HER WORK AND HER REWARD. 
y BY T. 
, : uuld Siias i our houses d n la 
CHAPTER I. I 
earthquake 1 not disturb a brick in our neig 
OESN’T amount to a row of pins.”” And} porg’ dwellings. He could break : kan 
out | ) Sandy Spicler snapped his fingers con-| jottles as fast as we filled them. He ld 
ul 2 tem ptuously. lyze every hand that attempted to pour 
“ Praying, you mean?” said a man who formed | ,¢ | juor. Oh, as for that, th ey are & 
] ( of a group in Spicler’s room. vavs of doing the thing if God car ¢ 
I ‘Yes; doesn’t amount toarow of pins. There’s| tro doesn't. The verv fact that I’m as 
e? nosenseinit. Faugh! It isn’t the praying that re on , ssiness an the sic . 
" I'm toncerned about.” he minister. is positive pr ‘ S Trae 
‘What then?” queried the other, a man named | thing of more importance on His hands that 
Joshua Gilbert. He was between forty and fift ling with our insignificant rs. Yours 
ht irs of age, and had a handsome, retined face; im-singing Christians belittl sail 
it you saw upon it too many of the d ring | they re present Him ast 2 
Ww signs that indulgence in drink is sure to leave. , le their folly or fana in " 
wt And these signs were not alone visible on his face; | tpom to inaugurate. A pestilent s 
n u saw them everywhere about his shabby-gen ‘‘ Hit the nail on the head tl Pe ' 
I teel person ; in the threadbare though well-brushed | jy, ¢) lear, strong voice of a man well 
is coat, noticeably out of fashion; in the hiny, | kedron as Len Spancle: I] st i 
nost napless hat; in the patches and darns witl lar, weighing ; rt ] Had a 
ul iich some careful and | ng hand had s t _ well Y te ol? 1 - 
to hide rent and fray in garments which, but f wane. Dut det wit bn tha ae 
er the vice that had broken down his manhood ar lications of a s val and 
set him over to unproductive idleness, would long | ,yis dark skin. black eves and wk 
‘ ago have been exchanged for new ones, vered more than half of his 1 - indicated s 
y “The effect on public sentiment,” replied Spi 1s tel rament. and gave him as = 
1 r. “This absurd thing is turning the heads striking pr e. He was ¢ 
the people and setting the fanatics on fire. If|4 ctranger turns to look Z “ve 
é they'd stick to praying, t ey I ight go on ar ising reets. Ilis reputa nin Ked : . 
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} 
r nec 


long ago quen 


Miss Nor 


roKke } 
ingry 1! 
I saw t 
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As ht 
ant 
Mr. Dynev 

** All rig! 
He is very 


I suppose I 


* Certain 
like Mr. D 
Two y 
Idlechester 
legiate sch 


‘ 


mes, the iress 
Miss Jones!’’ ¢ 
anybody elst 
ent comitorta 


he continues, 


aster obiects 


+ opened, 
please, 

i 
rising W 


asks: 


a mil 
standing with 


hestnuts, 


inte, 


Eusta 


isan awkwa 


Orit: 


lai 




















t to recover the use of my tongue—‘t What a 
eautiful night! 
Very,” is the laconic and equally original re 


eponse, 
om will miss vou verv much, Mr. Dynevor. 
“]T have recommended him to try Mr. Barton; 


isa good mathematical scholar. 
me; it cannot be from 


4 shiver runs through 
i, for my cheeks are burning, and my hands 
I give a little start, for my con 


dry and hot, 
nanion’s hand is on my arm, and to my amaze- 


nt he is saying: ‘‘I may not see you again, 


will you now accept my best 


"? 


Miss Wvvern; so 
shes for your future happiness 


™ 
‘IT am sure I am very much obliged to you,”’ I 
nilv, wondering what he means, and at the same 
time drawing mv arm away “it is very kind of 


I wish you the same, 
“Thank vou,” he says, shortly. “I was n 
sure before whether or not it was true,”’ 
‘What?’ I ask, feeling more than ever be 
Ww lered, 
“Ha!l’ he ejaculates, with a queer little laugh 
} 


You are like all young ladies, You think 


eresting to piead ignorance and innocence, ] 
ad fancied you were different.” 

My cheeks become hotter and hotter, and I feel 
my spirit rising. How dared he speak so to me 
My pride and the fancied wound to my self-respec 
curiosity to know 


t 
overcome even my woman's 
he is talking about. Drawing my 
provised shaw] closer around my small person, 


ui erect, and reply, haughtilvy and 


( a 


what on earth 


] 
I 


raise my he 

ndaciously: “I assure you I plead neither 
snorance nor innocence—I am perfectly aware of 
what I am talking about, Mr. Dynevor.’’ 

He is unfastening the gate, and says, with his 
head bent over the latch: “ Il am rather hurried to 
night. May I ask you to tell Tom not to mine 
ut the book? Good-bye—good-bye, Polly.”’ 


He looks at me as he concludes, 


He turned, and I saw his face all wet in the sweet 


moonshine,” 
Yes, as sure as I am a living woman, there are 
tears on Eustace Dynevor's face, as, hastily press- 
g my hand, he leaves me standing at the gate, 
ind walks quickly down the road. His strang: 
words and manner puzzle me not a little as I 
all the while wonder- 


saunter back to the house, 
I walk back again 


ng why Tom does not come. 
to the gate, and look down the road, but all is 
I cannot bear to go in just yet, for my 


silent, 
brain is in 
half-painful feelings are curiously striving for the 
mastery in my breast. Still Tom does not appear. 
Suddenly, in the distance, I hear a whistle and a 
shout. My blood runs cold with terror. I havea 
presentiment that something terrible has hap- 
pened, and for a moment I cannot stir. The 
I hasten quickly 


a whirl. Strange, half-pleasurable, 


whistle and shout are repeated. 
up the path, rush through the open door into the 
drawing-room, and there, to my horror, I see that 
the long-impending sword has fallen, and that my 
poor father’s Iong-threatened attack of paralysis 
has overtaken him! 

Oh, the weary days and nights that follow! 
None but those who have watched with sensibili- 
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ties sharpened by agonized love can realize the 
misery of watching the hourly decay of the fa 

ties of a loved one, Day aiter day passes, and 
morning and evening the doctor's words ar 
‘* He may linger on for an indefinite period, but | 
can give you no hope of his ever ultimately rs 


overing 
Will he ever properly recover the use of | 


senses ?’’ L ask one morning, in anguish. 

‘* Probably not,’’ replies the doctor, with pr 
fessional reserve, 

I sink into an arm-chair, and cover my face wit 


mv hands, 

My darling, darling father!’ I ery—and mv 
long pent-up feelings break from my control, and 
[ sob passionately—‘‘what shall I do without 

**T should like to have further advice,”’ savs Dr 
Holden, who is a youngish man, thick-set, and 
red-whiskered, He is a declared admirer of mine 
but his impertinently familiar manner are simply 
unbeara ! 

“Very well,’ I say, raising my tear-stained 
ng the doctor standing opposite to 
l back. ‘“* Will von 


me, with his hands behind his 
9 Do anvthing 


kindly arrange about it yourself? 


face, and se¢ 


that will effect some good, O papa—my darling 


darling father! And I burst out sob 
‘Come, come, now, Miss Polly,’’ he exclaims, 
me familiarly, ‘‘I wisl 


Ing again 


putting his arm around 
ld try to keep up your spirits—do, n 
] i 


4 
p=) 


dear, for my sake.”’ 
As he speaks he bends down, and his head is on 
a level with mine. How I hate him, loathe him 
tinence! My tears have all ceased, 


for his imp 


dignity is my predominate feeling. 


Starting up, I say, coldly: ‘* Dr. Holden, I am not 


aware that I ever by my manner gave you reason 


and outraged 


to think you could presume as you have now just 
done. I consider you owe me an apology.” 

There is a tap at the door; the servant enters 
and says my father is awake, and I am required. 
the room without speaking, and an hour 


I leave 
Tom: ** Tom, Dr, Holden says he must 


later say to 
have further advice about papa.”’ 

To my surprise he does not answer, but quiet 
eats his cold mutton. 

‘I wish vou would see about it after dinner, 
Tom; perhaps you ought to call on Dr, Holden. 

Still no reply. 

“Tom, why don't you answe r? Will you see 
about it ?” 

He lavs down his knife and fork, wipes his 
mouth with his napkin, fidgets a bit, but yet never 
looks at me or says a word, 

“Of course I fancied you were just as anxious 
about papa as I am,’’ I remark, a little indignantly. 
“TI wish you would take this matter of the doctor's 


off my hands.”’ 


Tom rests his elbow on the table, and, covering 
his eyes with his hand, says, in a half-choking 
voice: ‘* Polly, we have no money.,’’ 

My heart sinks. I had never thought of that, 
and I ery, despairingly: ‘* Tom, Tom, what shall 
we do?” 

There is a very miserable look on the poor lad’s 
face as he raises his head and looks at me. 
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. Chank vou, I am not afraid, therefore 

letain vou,’’ I repl coldly 

aes a5i6 Oh, nonsense! I could not think of allowing W .’ he asks, with an air of } \ rest 

' to go all that lonely way by yourself,” an n s face, what is it? Can I ta ) 

. ning, he walks beside m« 1. Miss W n 
What can I do? By 1 manner I show hin W! a strange anomaly a womar tJ \ 

tty plainly that I consider the polite attention I | s } iess harder to bear than ¢ 1e88 
. vould have been more mored in the breach than | wv 1 be 
the observance, H does not seem to take an‘ =" lear, no!’ T reply rather dis irt 
e, but chats m indifferent sul Ss, and/ ia i B va 
sently asks: *“* How is your father this eve ! standing between my |! r and 
lie was verv weak when I left I had to got I I ingling over th ISiNeSS, al k 
nake no reply, but walk on in silence, ste, i I ! w h 
‘Now just think, I : he continues } y ! H ks 1p, al ! ling 
you need not trv t I il from me that vou ar i, Says, 1 Bok ! s ent 
° well off as reg 
to i 

, maddene 
vy darling 

. swering 

1 about 
: t open 
leaning his arn 1 t, says: “* Polly, I hay ‘** That is an evasion !’ ently, wl 
ive vou now, for I must go toa patient But I la is sing control \ ~ l 
ember, I'm not going to be put off by those ild not bear the idea of being indebted \ 
looks on your 
ression comes over 
= down, he 

, es his insolence by kissing me on the cheek, speak ; then, handing me the bracel he asl 
Speechless with indignation and horror, I gaze | ‘* Have you the money with you? 

. him as he turns and retraces his steps along tl 'Y es : ind I pen my purse with nervous, 
th we have just come, and, to my unutteral trembling fingers. I count five pounds into his 
smav, I see Eustace Dynevor coming toward me. | broad palm, and then he says 

I know he must have witnessed the whole scene, ‘*T can quite understand your feeling. One or 
2 and mv heart dies within me—shame, anger, mor-| cares to be indebted to those one loves; and 1 
ation, all welling up in my breast. Dr. Holden | doubt it isa pleasure to you to be indebted tos 
nods eurtlv to him, and then turning a corner is | one else for this rather than tome. G 
it of sicht. Eustace Dynevor soon overtakes | and, raising his hat, he walks down the road and 
I think he merely wishes to raise his hat and | is out of sight in a few minutes, ; 
nass on, but I hold out my hand to him, saying: | stand there thinking. Great | ! the 
‘Good-evening, Mr. Dynevor; I am glad to have | meaning of his words at once flashes upon n 

" et you.”’ I do not dare to look up, for I know | thinks I have borrowed the money from Dr. Hol- 

x is steadily looking at me, and my flaming/den! In an agony I turn back to the wo« ind 

“4 heeksand quivering, tell-tale mouth are, nodoubt, | path, an i walk backward and forward, trying to : 





fusion at being caught in | quiet my distracted nerves. I know instinct 








him indications of cor 
that I have acted indiscreetly and discourt 





the midst of a love-scene. 
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in the way [ have returned the money, | days feel very long and ind I am 

but it is al w and cannot be helped. I) times very lonely as I sit ly sewing. W : 

know I oug! irn to the house, but somehow | have kept our old piano, a or two othe . I 

or other I car . The coming shadows are fall- | loved articles of furnit strive to n 

ing thick ar and, as I stand at the head of | our little sitting-room ke as I possi re 

the garden yward my home, there seems | can. We are very poor, lave to exhau r 

to be a dark adow than any of the others | every economical devi ut our small 

brooding ov My nerves have been wound |} come. Quietly and unevent the days pas ws 

up to such that I seem to feel everything | We know no one, and 1 eems to cari 

with a painfu nsity, so much so that, when I| know us. Who ever «c know the poor 

meet Tom | y down the garden walk, and | Tom goes out early in th« iz, and does n 

give one k is white, scared face, I throw | return until seven in the msequently | ; 

myself into | s, crying: ‘Tom, Tom, what |am very much alone. | spirits sinking : 

is it? Ikn ing has happened,”’ because of the loneliness stony of my | 
He clasps and closer to him, and says, | but I make an effort to b l, and show : 

With a great his voice: **O Polly littl poor, tired, good-hearted right face wh: ; 

Polly!’ he returns jaded after his rk. o 
** What is sit?’’ Talmost shriek. “Is But Christmas-time « 1, and Tom doe 

papa worse? not return so early, T! ry busy at t ' 
He still in his arms, and says, | railway-station, and som« is between nip : 

brokenly: Polly darling, there are only | and ten o’clock when lh: home. Nasty, 

you and In drizzly, miserable weather: unpleasant ar 

uninviting that I do not ey to go out for , 

It is all ove rtnight has passed since our | walk through the muddy It is just 

darling father 1 in the little churehyard., | days before Christmas Day um busied w 

Tom and I, kind friend Mr. Belton, the | my small festive prepa: A thick fog , 

solicitor, are over our business matters, ming on, so that I an ght the lar 4 

There is not » settle, for, after everything | although it is only three the afterno 

is paid, we ve only been three and four | and, as I go to the window iown the blin 

hundred p »world. This Tom insists|I see a cab drive up t **No one f 

on being set e for my own and sole use, | me,’’ I think, with a sig! ance of any 01 

and declares tion of at once looking out | coming to see us!’ and y lips quiver E 

for a situati little as the desolation ms to flash tl 
Tom,’ i ‘I wish you would take the} more vividly across my n is season whi 

money, an with your examination. everybody seems to be Tying on 

know you yur heart upon going to} colored calico apron, I sit to my task 

Woolwich.” stoning raisins, when ther tap at the door a 
“No, Pol st be settled upon you. A | and the untidy lodging-! int inserts he 

man can ré it is not right for a woman | unkempt head, saying: * man to see you, 

to have to fac rid, if she has any mankind | miss,”’ 

to look after he “It is the curate,” I then add aloud g 
** Bravo, 7 exclaims Mr. Belton. Sut} ‘“* Ask him to come in | 

recollect, my w hundred pounds will soon Before I have time t y huge apror & 


melt away.” 
“T want Px 
work for her, 
**T know y 


not think of be 


a 


governess, 


* You shall: 


must « 
any means I 
I 


his home, 


yme ar 
rebel, but 

T 
to write to 
bad. Finally 


we agree to star 


is 


Heaven 
home from u 


getting another 
good situation or 


we remove on 
out many bit 
we were 


me 


born a D 


me and live with me. I'll 
11 to do so.,”’ 


ut I could 


l go out as 


lom,’’ Isay; “1 
urdenon you, I'l 


exclaims, decidedly. “ You 


with me, Polly, if we can by 


If I will not share 
itens to emigrate, and never 
vs even that he will go to the 


purpose. 
ercomes all my scruples, and 
each other at all risks. 
rood to us, It has taken one 
soon puts us in the way of 
riend has procured Tom a 
way in London, and thither 
May day, leaving, not with- 


ve 


\ 


ter 8, th 


» pleasant home where 


ui spent our childhood and 


the visitor enters, and I 

deep mourning, stands bet 
thunderstruck, 
Laying his hat upon the 


am ana 


and, taking my two hands 
delighted to see you again. 
“Thank you,” I 


nervously in his firm grasp. 


answer 


where we were living? 


He ignores my question, ar 


hands in his, inquires: ** Ar¢ 
“Tam always glad to see 
evasively. 

He drops my hands sudads 
“T went to Tom’s office 
Miss Wyvern’’—he looks w 
speaks. 


saw you; I was sure the 


engaged to be married to Dr. 


Tom has told me the truth t 
I had told Tom all about 


repo! 


IS 


‘*My heart was very sor 


Holden 


vor, attired 
For a minute | 


ay anything. 


comes Ove! 


I 


Says: au 
my hands 
w did you lea 


holding my. 
rlad to see me? 


riend,”’ I reply, 


and saw him, 

at h 
the last time I 
that you were 


me as 


r 
t 
was true. 


-day.’’ 


the 


episode with Dr. 


early youth. 
And thus 
domesticated 


Holden whieh Mr. Dynevor had witnessed. 
I cannot say anything, but, as I stand there, not 
daring to look up at Eustace Dynevor, the thought 


it me t 
it nes Ww 


pass that Tom and I are 


ngs out near Holloway. The 











THE 











of what I had witnessed in the old cathedral comes 
vividly before my mind’s eye. He continues: 
‘I have come here to-day to ask you to be my 
wife; I love you very dearly, and have done so 
for a long time.”’ 

But the fair face of the girl 
he cathedral rises up before 
woman's pride urges me to say: ** Thank you very 
much for the honor you have done me, Mr. Dyne- 
vor, but’’—I say the words with an effort—‘! 
may as well tell you the truth. I heard you were 
ing to be married; I saw a lady with you at 
I conclude hastily and 


I saw with him in 
me again, and my 


Blandminster, and—and”’ 
gnominiously—** I don’t care to share your affec- 
ms,”’ 

He 


She 


replies, quietly: “‘I am glad you saw her. 
is dead now, Polly,’ and he again takes my 
hands, ** That was my poor imbecile sister, whom 
I have been working to support ever since my 
Whilst she lived I 


could not afford it; 


father died, three years ago. 
iid not feel free to marry—I 
it now, Polly, if you can care for me, will you 
be my wife? There is no one in the wide world 
to divide my affection with you.” 

I hang my head for very shame, and say, diffi- 
lently: ““I am afraid I am not good enough—Il 
have been so proud and passionate toward you.” 

“Then the very best thing you can do is to let 

ie take you under my charge, and see if I cann 
mprove you. Will he asks, seating me 
on the little horse-hair sofa, and sitting down be- 


you?” 


side me, 

I feel the blood rushing all over mv face and 
neck as he puts his arm around me—yet I cannot 
answer him. He repeats his question two or three 
times before I can so far conquer my pride as t 
say: “Tam afraid that, if you take me, I shall be 


ouder than ever.”’ 


When Tom comes home to tea he endeavors t 
get up an appearance of surprise at seeing Eustac 
lDynevor seated by our fireside; but the attempt is 
so transparent that neither of us is deluded into 
the idea that it is anything more than he was quite 
prepared for. Ah, it is 
ver to be remembered in my life; and, as Eustace 
says farewell to me that night, his fond, earnest 
vords sink deep into my heart, and-I indeed feel 
“ ProupD LITTLE POLLY 


an evening of evenings, 


"? 
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CHAPTER XV. 
T had been a hot, breathless day in June; ex- 
ceptionally hot, people said, even for that 
They said, also, 
Linborough, 


BY 


exceptionally hot season. 
that every one out of town; 
iriven by the heat, having fled earlier than usual 


was 


tw the mountains or the sea, 

But there was a vast, toiling multitude left, even 
had de parted, The densely- 
no diminution of their 
but wonder still, 


after “‘every one” 
crowded streets showed 
hurrying throngs. One could 


fC 


ingress 
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by Mas. Jura C. R. Dorr, in the Office of 
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standing at the crossings, where the long proce 





sion came from which, like Tennyson's brook, 
It was only the favored 





seerned to flow on forever. 
few, after all, who were able to flee from the bur 

den and heat of the day, and find restin gr 

** Every one, ! 
but a very 






pastures and beside still waters, 
Linborough, as in other cities, meant 
small fragment of the mighty whole. 
But now the sun had gone down ina blaze of 
glory; and to such of the streets as the sea-breeze 
could reach, it stole with a breath of coolness and 







For Linborough, herself, is a city by the 





healing. 
and she sends her servants, the ships, whither- 
> and he 





sea: 





“4 ’ t 
or roetl 
£0, oeth, 


soever she will, saying to one 
’ and he cometh. 


sé 





come,’ 





and to another 
The windows of a moderately-sized, comfort- 








ably-furnished room in the third story of a house 
in one of these streets, were thrown open. Also 
those of a bed-room in the rear, A large chintz- 
covered arm-chair had been wheeled between 





dressing- 





them, and in it reclined a lady in a white 


been 





gown. She had evidently very beautiful 





once; and even now, when care and suffering hil 
left their indelible characters upon her 
flower-like loveliness about it that w 
For it was not a nob 


otherwise. ‘1 





lace, il 





a delicate, 





spite 


you | of yourself. 
face. It wv weak 
small mouth quivered helplessly, and the deli 
chin gave little promise of strength. The eyes, 
blue as lapis-laz 


in 





rather than 


as 






blue as any forget-me-nots, 






blue as the sapphire skies of June, had a trick 
filling with tears on the smallest provocation ; a: 






as she did presently toa 
of the window trvinyg 
her v« 





when she spoke 


who was hanging out 





girl, 
to catch a whiff of the salt sea-breeze 






as the tinkling of a silver | 





ell, Wi 





low and swett 





yet plaintive and querulous. 
**Do you see anything of Rose?’’ she said. 


back, It is almost 





she does not come 





strange 
ne to take my drops.” 


answered 


is 





ior 1 





tine 
little Dais 


however. 


mamma !’’ 





‘Oh, no, 
slancing up and down 


the street, 
You know she d 






isn’t time for her to come yet. 


ill after sunset, and it is quite a 





not go 
walk, 
how to fix it.” 

** How to prepare it, 
careless as to your speech, and f 
habits, Daisy. But I do not wonder—tossed about 


is you have been for the last two years, I did not 





out t 
l the cordial ? 


Rosy showed me 





Shall I get 





You 


orming bad 


are grow- 





you mean. 





ing 





hat my children 


mamma, dear,"’ said 


think, once, 
lon’t fre rut it, 


There! d 


springing to her mother’s 


tab 





side, and kissing 


Daisy, 








**T will try to speak correctly ; but 
It is good fun to 


her forehead. 






I rather like being tossed about. 
Shall I gett 


me, Daisy. 


he “ 





drops? 


It 


travel round. 
‘““Not yet. F 
there is not a breath of air.” 
“Oh, but it’s so much cooler than it was an hour 





seems to me ; 





an 







said the child, cheerily, picking up the fan 





ago!”’ 
she had plied half the day. 

a pretty good breeze comes in here between t! 
A 





**Seems to me there's 





1ese 






corner room is such a comfort, 





two windows, 





Rosy says!" 
‘“*Where was Rose going? It is not proper for 
her to be in the street alone ut | 
‘ 








a voung girl like 


It 





is growing dark.” 





this hour, 
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* Only in | mamma, It’s real light out of dren of nice families? ming here as strange 
doors, and y is as red as—as fire!’’ she added | we must be careful what a iaintances we mak 
quickly, h been ata loss forasimile. ‘*She ** Oh, they are just t I ren belonging to tl 
was going ee Mr. Stuart about the stocks and | house,’”’ Rose answered, with a look in her eyes 
things,’’ if she were thinking of mething else. ‘“ Dais 

“Why. foolish of her!’ exclaimed Mrs, | is such a dear little thir not afraid to tr 
Sterling, } I vearily back one or two golden-| her; and she must have the fresh air for a 
brown « scaped from beneath her cap of | minutes after this hot day, mother dear.” 
fine old 1] ‘T should have told her better it “IT know it; but the trouble is she always picks 
she had « ted me. Mr. Stuart will not be in| up such queer acquaintances. She will com: 
his office at t time of day.” I don’t doubt, to tell 

“Oh, sl vs that—Rosy does,’’ said Daisy, | found in the washer ul ittle boy or g 
agerly. ‘ hat is—Mr. Stuart—”’ She makes no proper ” 

* Well—\ > Why do you not go on, child?”’ Rose smiled, remem! that one of the cl 

The ‘< ighed merrily. ‘“*Il was just} dren playing by the fountain was a laughing 
thinking, said, “‘how pretty you look | bright-eyed fairy she had s¢ n the laundry 


a treasure she ha 


when the the fan makes—so”’ suiting the/ day before. But she sa 

action to t i—‘* blows your hair back. It! ing at a watch that hung 

all goes ir rings like grape-vine tendrils. | pared her mother’s « 

Mine is straight as a shoe-string!’’ and | still closer to the wit 

Daisy ran fingers scornfully through the ** Is not that refre 

heavy bl that fell like a cloud upon her | have been to see Mr. 8 

shoulders. you would let me put itina “Yes, I know. If had 1 gone while 

net, mam1 ve it out of the way.”’ was sleeping, I should hay vised you not to g 
“* Neve! vuut the hair now,’’ observed | to his house.”’ 

Mrs. Ste What were you going to say ‘Not to go to his | isked Rose. 

about Mr. § why? He told me to; very much ne 


** Oh, yes rot what I was talking about. | than the office.”’ 
He told h to his house after it got cooler ; “Why, Mrs. Stuart not « ed upon y 


it would |} n the office during business | and she must have t! in odd proceedur 
hours, | was very kind of him,’’ re-|on your part. You sl have waited, as a 
marked D v. stranger, to receive 
* But it eem to beequite the thing,’ *“*Oh, my dear mother 
said Mrs. S vith a distressed face, speaking | business!’ cried | 
to herself n to the child. ‘“ Rose is so/| to me, nor I to her. 
unconvent e might have Sent for Mr. | me any more than if I fly, though sh 
Stuart or passed through the r or twice. Mz 
“* Here s !’ eried Daisy, with a little | Stuart is very court ntlemanly; but | 
impulsiv ind down. “I hear her co have no idea his wife i: ull on her hus 
ing up-st e, mamma! She’s back all} band’s clients. Wher we receive her 
right—hef ind in time to give you the | she did?’”’ mentally cont: the elegantly-ay 
drops and x! That's good!’ pointed house she had ft, with their tw 
Little o7 she was, it was hard to find | small rooms in a second-ra iging-house, 
anything, of circumstances, that were “Well, I am sure I s reason why sli 
not **gzood 3 eves. should not eall,’’ said M ng, her eyes fi 
It was 1 rose that came in a moment!ing. ‘‘ Have we fallen s t even our law 
after, and | hite rose, either. The heat, | yer’s wife looks down o1 But we are ladies 
or somethi: id driven all the lovely,| born and bred, Ros« : y divine right. 
bright col f Rose Sterling’s cheeks, and | Never forget that, cl y best blood in 
drawn dark about her eyes. She went)! the land ran in the vei: indmother 
through in xt room to lay off her bonnet | your great-grandmot 
without s} tions farther back, 
Present peared, and took thé fan out | male line. Little d 
of Daisy’s we, of ever seeing a day 4, Rosamond !’ 
“There! . **Let me take the fan. I When Mrs. Sterling ca 1 her ‘“*Rosamond, 
do you run down- | Rose always knew it was t e to change the sub 


have made a ry. Daisy 


Stairs, and t the straight, narrow hall to the | ject. She was at such times, to her mother, not 
right. Oper r at the end, and you will find | simple Rose Sterling, but the embodied essence 

a plot of gras gasa pocket-handkerchief, all the knights and dames rh degree who had 
with a fount ,ofa penny trumpet in the | so long been dust and hes So she said, sooth 
middle. But tter than nothing; and there | ingly, as she removed her mother’s slippers, and 
are two or tf well-behaved children playing prepared to give the dainty 8 the nightly rub 
there. Go ar 1 good run before you go t bing that was so essential to her comfort: ** Yes 
bed, Elfie. | sure not to go into the street.” | mamma, I’ll remember it a Your daughters 


ORI 


Daisy bound: iv, while her mother looked | can never forget that they a ladies, gut aren't 


up anxiously you getting tired, dear? Is it time for you w 
“Ts it best, Ros Are you sure they are chil- | go to bed?” 
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“You have not told me what Mr. Stuart said, 

was the answer. 

‘No more have I,”’ said Rose, lightly, though a 
swift shadow passed over her face, ‘* But that was 
because you conjured up the ghost of my great- 
grandmother, and its mighty presence drove other 

ughts outof my head. There is such an incon- 
rruity between it and law papers! Let us leave 
Mr. Stuart till to-morrow, mamma, It is not well 
See! 


to attend to business at this time of night. 
t is almost nine o’clock.”’ 
“You had better call D uisy,”’ said Mrs. Sterling, 
wearily, ‘“‘and then I will be undressed. I have 
ta bit of strength, Rose. I do not know what 


is going to become of me 


“Oh, Daisy and I are going to nurse you up, and 
you will be well before you know it. This is a 
sort of reaction after the fatigue of the voyage. 
Linborough seems to be a pleasant place, mother. 
We will make ourselves very comfortable after 
a little.”’ 


“Oh, I don’t know!” sighed Mrs. Sterling. 


* Everything seems so raw and crude, after Paris. | 


I am afraid I shall not like the North, any way; 
but it would be too dreadful to go back to Charles- 
ton with our fallen fortunes. If we could only 
have poor old Maum Chloe and Alphonse it would 
be such a blessing. 

“Yes,” said Rose, with a quick thought of the 
skilfal, tender hands and willing feet that had 
ministered to her childish wants, ‘‘ It seems as 
if we needed them, here among strangers, a great 
there’s no use fretting,” she added, brightly, ‘‘ and 
here’s dear little Daisy, looking as fresh as a dew- 
drop. Bring the dressing-case, dear, and brusl 


namma’s hair, while I make the bed ready. Shi 


is going to sleep like a top to-night.” 

But Rose did not sleep, though she compelled her- 
self to be quiet, through the long hours of feverish 
unrest, lest she should disturb her invalid mother, 
who occupied a single bed in the same room. 


Daisy slept the sweet, unconscious sleep of child- 


hood, hardly stirring all night long. Rose was | 


thankful, for her sake, even while she almost 
envied her, listening to her quiet breathings. She, 
herself, had heard bad news that day; to explain 
which it is necessary to go back a litéle. 

Mrs. Sterling was the widowed daughter of a 
Southern gentleman of large wealth and assured 
position, She was an only daughter; and after th 
death of her husband, she had returned with Ros¢ 
and Daisy—the latter a mere babe—to her father’s 
roof. A few stiil years passed, and then came thx 
bitter, fratricidal strife which neither the North, 
nor the South, can ever hope to forget. God grant 
that they may yet be able to forgive—on both 
sides—heartily and generously ! 

Her father was an old man then, “ well strickén 
in years,” too old and too feeble even for conserip- 
tion. He was too old, alas! to feel the thrilling of 
State pride, the glow of eager, martial enthusiasm 
that might else have upheld and inspired him, as 
it did so many younger men, in the midst of what 
seemed almost the “wreck of matter and the 
erush of worlds.”’ Bloodshed was frightful to him ; 


the war was a haunting, abiding horror. He was 
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deal more than we did when we had them. But} 
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willing to flee to the ends of the earth, if so he 
could escape it and find rest. 

So he gathered up the poor, scattered remnants 
of his once large fortune, and, with his daughter 
and her two children—his last remaining son hav- 
ing fallen on the battle-tield—he managed to run 
the blockade, and tled to Paris. 

But the anxiety and fatigue, and the hasty sun- 
dering of all old ties, was too much for his waning 
strength; and he died in a few mouths. Until the 
ose of the war, Mrs. Sterling and her daughters 


led a nomadic, yet quiet life, drifting from place to 


place as circumstances led; while the cruise of 
oil slowly, but steadily diminished. 

Mrs. Sterling had never stood alone, and it was 
small wonder that now she stared blankly into the 
future, wondering what was to be done when her 
funds were all gone. There was still enough to 
keep them from the immediate fear of want, but 

ttle beyond that. She was not the woman who 

uld have commanded fate, even in her best days. 
Now she was really ill; wasting away, without 
any apparent disease. Life had been too hard for 
her—that was all. 

But, one day, a memory came to her like a fl: 


f light. She remembered that in the old, pros- 
perous, peaceful days, her father had invested 
several thousand dollars—twenty thousand, she 
believed—in copper-mining stocks. He had con- 
sidered it a dead loss after the war broke out; and 
never gave it a thought in his consideration of 
ways and means. 

But now that the war was over, was not the 
king into? Atall events, she was 





matter worth los 
tired of wandering. She had a longing for home, 
even though it should be a home at the North. 
America was her native land, afterall. She would 
sail for Linborough, which she believed to be the 
head-quarters of the companies in which her 
father had invested. 

In all this, Rose, who was fast growing into 





womanhood, heartily concurred—and here they 
were, 
| The problem that Rose Sterling tried to solve 


that night was indeed a hard one, and one that 
might have momentous consequences. How could 
she tell her poor mother that the hope that had 
buoyed her up through the tedious, wearisome 
? She 





journey across the Atlantic was a false one 
had sought out Mr. Stuart, whose name Mrs. Ster- 
ling remembered as that of a lawyer with whom 
her father had formerly had dealings, and had 
placed the investigation of the matter in his hands, 
She had seen him that evening and he had told 
her—what? That the title to the stocks was all 
right; there was no question as to that; but that 
the companies were declaring no dividends—had, 
in fact, declared none since the beginning of the 
war. 

And it was to those dividends, past, present and 
prospective, that her mother looked for the means 
of livelihood. 

Mr. Stuart had seen her trouble. The sweet, 
transparent face of the young girl was a true in- 
terpreter. 

‘*T am very sorry I have no better news for you, 
my dear Miss Sterling,’ he said, ‘*‘ The stocks 
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good for something some- | easier!’ sighed our R 
to be poor, and yet have 
asked. ‘* How soon?”’ one’s dead and gone 
head. ‘That is a hard question | ders.”’ 
ympanies are largely involved, 
s are heavy. The stockholders 
vidends for some years, I under- CHAPTER XVI. 
as fell into a broke: eep toward morning 
KJ but when she awoke her thoughts had eryst 
the fringe of her parasol. At/| ized. If it were possible to avoid it, she we 
D. not tell her mother the true state of the cas¢ 
tely nothing about business, | present. She would yw til she seem: 
is very probable that I shall not} stronger. Always bet 1 had been Mrs 
phrases. But my grandfather | Sterling’s tonic. But t ie it had been cr 


t the stocks—and can they not be | to her, and tried her sor ; se thought s! 


need to realize something from | would rally before long, ( tter able to he 
of the downfall of her | :. ich concealme: 
s fingers through his iron-gray | would have been im) t cases; but 
ked his full beard meditatively | this it Would not be so y t. The moth 
» De fore he replied. did not like to trouble 1 th business mat 
wise to sell at present,’’ he/ ters, and she was always 5 drop her burdens 
fact, it would be very unwise. | If Rose told her that s ‘ seemed unave 
w the stocks upon the market | able, but that Mr. Stuart ht it would all 
realize one thousand dollars | right in the end, it wou tisfy her, and she 
vestment. Whereas, as I said, | would not be likely to ask esome questions 
be valuable some time. I But, meanwhile, somet ist be done. R 
vise you to keep them. A/ lay awake in the gray sti 
e ruinous,”’ ng. Their capital had s 
rself out. But there were no! grandfather's death, ur 
as she walked slowly home- | amounted to less than 
had felt quite rich since the | enough to keep the: 
s occurred to her, and the | course—but a mere ] 
r daily life had seemed more | when Mrs, Sterling's ex] 
She had always lived, until} sidered. She did not 
n a large, free, open-handed | had not the slightest idea « 
yble to her to count sixpences | the words economy and s¢ 
sely. She hated all scheming !|She could be made t 
ie thought of the almighty | costly luxuries were ent 
to spend it, rather than to} she could not compre hen I fact that there we: 
When they left the steamer | but one hundred cents in r, Certain things 
had not been for Rose’s en- | were necessaries, She had a s had them, and 
gone at once to the highest- | of course she always must hay em. Why, how 
Why should they scrimp | could people exist witl ty toilet appu 
es? There were the stocks, | tenances, delicat perfumes Ll choice ap] 
likely the original invest- | ances of personal comfort? ght as well be 
this time. She did not see | dead. 
a cheap hotel. She was no epicure ; but her appetite was dainty 
as she was, had more than /and fastidious. Whatever y iced before her 


f stronger than her mother, and | must be of the choicest. e wanted hot-house 
Gradually the child had be- | grapes, or strawberries out St n, why should 


} 


agent of their little firm. She|she not have them? vas a littl 
n between her mother and the | she must deny herself? It wanted cream, and 


fruit, that 
ty cares, and economies, that | wine, and fresh eggs, and t daintiest morsels of 
her. She loved her with a! meat, how could she get g without them? 
ve; even while she was her- | Surely these things were n ssities, not luxuries, 
entirely she had ceased to Rose did not say all this itely to herse 
was proud of her, too, admir- | as she lay there with her fa turned toward the 

le loveliness, and the very | east, where the sky was flushing in the ear 
od that hung about her like | dawn. She only felt it, in! nner conscious- 
ness. She never reasoned about her mother, « 
meward in the dusk twilight, | with her. Indeed, she took things for granted 
| the dead grandfathers and | very much as Mrs, Sterling herself did. Mothe: 
nged about her, holding up| must have certain accustomed comforts. That 
l oppressing her with the very | was settled. The only question was as to th 
iried magnificence, means of getting them. More money must be 

ul never been anybody—that | had—but where was it coming from ? 

ular—it would be so much Girls no older than herself earned it—worked, 
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must 


uvtually worked, for money, She had seen them | we can find as good an article here. You 
the early morning hours flocking to sewing- inquire the next time you go out, dear, Do the 
yoms, to factories, to shops. But what could she shops look as if they were good for anything? 
io? Teach? Teach what? She spoke French as| Oh, I forgot! Did you get the grapes last night?” 
well as she did English; for when they first went ‘* It was so nearly dark when I left Mr, Stuart's 
abroad she had had three years in the best Parisian | that I did not like to go after them,’’ was the an- 
ehools. But she doubted whether she could teach ** But here is an orange. Shall I peel it for 


for she had not studied it with that object in 
Music? She shook her head. Drawing? 
The child went over} bed, arranging the pillows, 

‘* Haven't you slept?’ she asked. ‘ You look 
ment. | pale and gray in this light. I hope this climate is 

‘You don’t know enough to teach, Rose Ster-| not going to ruin your complexion. You must 
’ she said, finally, with a firm compression | try the rose-cream, And, Rose, you must be care- 
many things | ful about your hands. I do not like to see your 
forefinger pricked like a 


swer. 
you?” 
vieW. Her mother looked at her, as she bent over the 
Painting in water colors? 
the whole list, her face growing blanker each mo- 


ling,’ 

¢ her lips. ‘* You know a good 

pretty well; but you don’t know anything per- 

fectiy. So don’t be a humbug, and try to do} have just onelittle morsel of the 
; y | 


seamstress’. Yes, I'll 


»orange. There, 
what you can’t do,” dear! now go and lie down again, and try to get 
She smiled somewhat grimly, thinking of the 
grandmothers and the great-grandmothers. The 
if them, painted by Malbone | pillow again. 
Rose-cream, fragrant waters, del 


another nap.”’ 
She obs yed. That is, she laid her head upon the 


miniature of one « 
early in the century, sto¢ od on her mother’s dress- 


ing-table now, in a little gilded shrine—a dainty |} dainty complexion, fair, white hands, that, like 
creature on whom the winds had never blown too| the lilies of the field, toile® not nor spun! A 
for so much in her mother’s thought of 


hese stood f 


uughly; with powdered hair rolled back from 

er white forehead, and one long curl falling co- 

She wore a purple | frail, and 
flower-like as she 


I 

life, and they symbolized more. And 
had lived too many years, fair and 
looked, to learn new ways of 


w. She did not like to see 


juettishly on the ivory neck. 
velvet bodice, curiously clasped with antique 

ewels. What had life been to her, Rose won-! thinking and feeling no 
jlered? Had it all been as fair and bright as, it| Rose’s finger pricked like a seamstress’, How 
seemed to Rose, it must have been with no per-| would she bear 
plexing money troubles, no anxious questionings | trying to find some 
driven the slumber from 


it, then, if Rose should speak of 
real work to do, that would 
such as these that had put her in the class of working-women? 
her own young eyelids? 

“Poor mother !’’ sighed Rose, at last. 


doctor on the steamer had told Rose that 
“Tt is so} Sterling required the very tenderest car 
We! perplexities and annoyances should be kept away 


I 
from her, and that she must not be allowed to 


| Worry { Would it not be better to sell the stocks 


much harder for her than for Daisy and me. 
have not lived as long as she has, and we are used 


to it!” 

Rather an enigmatical sentence, I know. Butit! even for a thousand dollars, and us¢ 
is just what the girl said. Does it need to be trans- | for her mother’s comfort as long as it lasted? But 
lated to your comprehension ? | she might live many years—and when the mo 

She had no false pride—and yet—and yet! All|} was gone—what then? No; Mr. Stuart was right. 
the traditions of her family were opposed to the! The stocks must not be sold, They might, in 
That is, by its women. | time, prove 
declining years; and they might edu 


thought of earning money. a sure support for her 
The men had gone on adding to their ancestral 1 lucate little 
I Daisy. 

Mrs. Sterling went to sleep again, and R 
Thinking that 


W hatevtr 


fortunes in all grand, lordly ways, but no one o 

them even, had ever earned a dollar by actual 

work, They had “invested,” and “speculated,” 

and sent ships to sea, even as Antonio sent his, | after all, had settled but one question, 
lid, she must do without her mother’s know- 


known ‘on the} she dic 
ledge. It might be necessary to take Daisy int 


up, wearied with much thinking. 


4}, 


oO 


Their names, like his, were 


Rialto.’ But of the actual heaviness of the primal 
curse—if curse it was—they knew absolutely no- | her confidence; but she Knew she could trust her 
t is needless to tell of the weary days that fol- 


place, every door 


lowed. A stranger in a strange pla 


thing. Wasitany wonder that their ghosts seemed 
She would have been willing to 


to stand in Rose’s way, and to make the path 
harder and darker? | seemed locked. 
3ut something must be done, and that imme- e 


They must not encroach farther upon 


go into a shop—I am not sure but she would ha, 
been willing to go int 
as she knew of the culinary art. But how could 
she? Every day her mother grew feebler and yet 

She could not leave her, even to tr) 


she not 


diately. somebody's kitchen, litile 
their small capital, and they could not live on their 
income, 

Just then Mrs, Sterling stirred. 
’ she said, softly, ‘‘are you awake?” 


more feeble. 
to earn the comforts she needed. Could 


get law papers to copy? It was hard to go to Mr, 
Stuart, but she went. 

With the thought of the stately rentleman who 
had been his client so many years before still 
vividly impressed upon him, it never occurred to 
lady —his grand- 


** Rose,’ 

“Yes, dear,’’ was the answer, as Rose sprang up. 
“ What will you have, mother?” 

‘*Hand me my rose-cream, please. 
parched. And won't you just wet this handker- 
chief with cologne. Not that. Tne other flask. I 
wish we had got more of it in Paris, for I doubtif| Mr. Stuart that the young 


My lips are 
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daughter i the copying for herself. She | toyed with a pond 
belonged ass of Vere de Vere.”’ lhowers mnyseil reul 
been tra road with her mother; and they | any here, if not bette: 
had con rough to investigate the affairs “You don’t say! 
of the 1 panies. He supposed that she amusement, I supy« 
came to ialf of some one else and—he_ ever so much prettie 
had ple és of his own. There were | ladies make such af 
soldiers d soldiers’ daughters looking Rose hesitated a n 
for such intly. So he made suave and | ened. 
courteot und advised her to go t ‘ **I—I should like t 
der & ¢ would let me,”’ she s 
But P for she spoke boldly in her | they should cost y 
own be sired to see a specimen of her | might be a conveni 
handwr ited her at a desk forthwith. get what you need at v 
** she's pretty girl,’ said some one in Mrs. Morrison mad 
a louda in oath by way « nphasis, | re-arranged the box 
** 'Ya-a 1 another. ‘* She ir, ing. She had not n 
stunner! work, done ** just 
What w it that Rose, after one or two | and embroidery. I 
vain att le the pen they had given her, | rally. But then—th 
dropped ? With flaming cheeks and | violets that Miss B 
the tread he swept out of the office. heart upon for Wed 
As she me, however—home mean- | Morrison—knew the 
ing their ). Street—almost despairing, | city. And it was g 
and whol ned, her eye was caug! y | ment to one of her best 
a box of a ers ina window. iden *“*See here!’’ she sa 
thought st . and she went in. hand down emphati 
** Where et your flowers, mac : . Could you mak 
she asked, iving herself time to think. |t showing a sil 
* Are they Wi in the shop—“ say tl 
“Tn this with a little toss of the hea ind have it done by f 
* Ah, no! mported. We keep noth * Yes,’’ said Rose ; 
but the r Do you wish to order, miss‘ it.”’ 
and the s} i cluster of pansies, bending ‘Very well, then. 
in shape « lvet petals. ch a wreath is w 
‘* Not to unswered,. “* But do you hay g-out ball, and I 
pen to hay { can flowers in the shop? I | may make one, and, 


should lil m worth—every cent 


The sh ved languidly to the lower | it, and disappoint us! 


end of the inguidly reached for a ) 16 she st 
in an out rner. I y 
** That e cal for you,”’ she said, | wager she was d: 
indiffere: never thin f howir had not much hope t 3 would suit, 
them.”’ ** Never fear,’’ Ros l, with a brighter 
The har ressed young lad) I sce than she had w 
liberately Americar wel the best hall have your wreat! 
imported, ttins l t,) it. You do got think 
of the wa ium. I must earn so1 
“T do 1 to purchase,’’ answered Rose, | If the flowers piease jy 


b+ 


looking u it blush, and a smile that | to d 
went stra woman’s heart. “Do not ** Bless your hea 
think me nt, but want t y‘ 1; warmly. 
question or I od folks, But 

** Certai t : lad) ri flowers, o1 
ing at? l 

“What ported flowers co you? | nodded a swilt g 
What do » pay, for instance rg hop 
wreath lik i she took up a long, trailing no summer in Paris, a 
spray of their shaded leaves. : in imitating ey 

“Wea sked as plain a question as | who supported herse! r beautiful hand 
that,’’ said n, smiling; “‘and we don’t rk, lived in a room ; ve theirs. She was a 
otten answ e are, t I'm willing to) pretty, dainty : ire, l to have 
tell you, u are in earnest, and not aught a certain airy ¢ i ier OWN roses 
trying to be va” and lilies, and the quick sympathies of girlhood 

For the g f trade, her next words shall | drew her and Rose together. used to spend 
remain unw But 
*T asked,” & said, hesitating a little, as she | gers as they fluttered among snowy and crimson 


Rose heard them. hours in Marie's chamber, utching her deft fin 
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iolet petals, by the mere magic of their touch 
ing them into life and beauty. 
“I believe I could do it myself,’ she said, one 
y. “Itseems easy when you do it.” 
then, ma belle,’ answered Marie, with 





“Try it, 
slow smile, as she drew her head critically on 
ne side to mark the shading of an ivy leaf. 
fry it. Itis truly not so hard when one knows 
Then the pretty work went on, week after week, 
| Marie declared she could hardly tell Rose's 
m her own: and more than once, when she had 
n overwhelmed with orders, Rose had helped 


and no one had known the difference. 
tose remembered all this, as she hastened home- 


ward, and wondered she had not thought of flower- 

york before. She had brought with her all the 
irious, quaint little tools and instruments she 
id used with Marie, and a quantity of choice 
iterial—all she would need for the present. 
“And I have Marie’s address, and can order 

if I need,”’ she said. ** Why, nothing could 
} 


h that 


re, 
better !’’ Rose felt very happy, very ri 
-tips tingled with eagerness to 


ght. Her finge 

gin their task, 

** What in the world are you going to do, Rose 
asked her mother, an hour afterward, as the girl 


or) 


was arranging her materials on a little table. 
“Oh, Lam going to see if I have forgotten how 


would be sorry if I should neglect the pretty art 
she taught me. I wonder where shoe is to-d: 
nd asking no more questions, Mrs, Sterling 


uughts wandered away to the Boulevards and 


to make blue violets,’’ she answered, ‘* Marie 





Ss 


Les Champs Elysees. 

Rose was out of practice, and the work went 
slowly at first. But after a while her old deftness 
returned, and by noon of Wednesday the wreath 
was finished. She laid it in a little box and took 

to Mrs, Morrison. Her cheek flushed and her 
heart beat painfully as that la o _ 1 the cover. 

“Why, it’s lovely!” dd. ‘It's just per- 
fect. See here, Marthy! we never had so pretty a 
wreath of blue flowers in the shop. Blues are 
ard to find, you know,” she added, by way of 
explanation, and as a half apology for her enthu- 
siasm. ‘* Miss Blanche will be delighted, and I'm 
But what's 





she « 


real glad you've succeeded so well. 
the matter? Marthy, get a chair, quick! 
tose was tired, excited and overwrought. I 
had slept little for two nights, and she had bes 
haunted, after the first warm glow had passed 
the dread of failure; bv the fear that, after all, her 
work might not Ceuit.” ’ Tt was small wonder tha 
now, coming out of the hot streets into the shady 





little shop, and being so suddenly relieved of her 
anxiety, her head swam, her lips turned white, 
and she clung to the counter for support. 

“ Marthy ”’ brought the chair, and Mrs. Morrison 

glass of water. 

‘‘ Here, taste this,’ she said, removing Rose’s 
hat, ‘‘and I'll put some on top of your head. It’s 
the heat, I guess,’’ and she suited the action to the 
word. ‘’Tain’t a stroke, is it? Ym dreadful 
afraid of sunstrokes,”’ 

But, meanwhile, a few bright drops had forced 
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their way into Rose's eyes, and so relieved in some 
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en 
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degree the pressure on heartand brain. She could 


sme again. 
‘**Itis nothing, thank you,” she said, brushing 
away the tears. ‘“*Only I am tired and a little 


lish, perhaps. I am not ill in the least, Mrs. 
Morrison,” seeing that lady still looked anxious, 
partly on Rose’s account and partly on her own. 
It would be awkward to have the young lady faint 
away, or anything, right there in the 

Kind-hearted she was, too, and motherly. 
l t help feeling an interest in this young 
tlower-girl, who seemed to have dropped down 
yut of the stars, as she said to herself, “‘just in 
ne to make Miss Blanche Tremaine’s wreath.”’ 


he was not without her own little morsel of 





**T guess this is about the first money you 

earned, my dear,’ she said, as she gave her the 
pay for the flowers. ‘“* You don’t look much as if 
you'd been brough u] 


**But it is not the last I shall earn, I hope and 














t 
believe,”’ said Rose, evasivelvy. “* Which shall I 
make first, Mrs. Morrison, the orange-blossoms or 
the forget-me-nots ?”’ 

For Mrs. Morrison, fully appreciating the rare 
beauty and delicacy of her work, had already 
given her further orders. 

**Oh, I don ire; suit yourself. They are both 
for the same wedding. The bridesmaids roing 
to wear forget-me-nots, they say.’ 

Rose’s | rt | nded exultantly as sl went 
home with her first earnings in her packet. I 
doubt if the dainty auty in the gilded shrin 
had ever felt any richer. There isa pleasant sense 

f power in knowing one can earn something, 
even if it be by making muslin roses and velvet 
pansies. She stopped only long enough to buy a 
few real, fragrant flowers foi her mother’s table, 
ind some clusters of white and purple grapes, and 
hurried on, seeking t hady si of the street. 

Daisy n her at the door, holding up her finger 
“Hush! she whispered. *‘ Mammais asleep yet.” 

** That’s strange,’’ said Rose, softly. ‘*O Daisy, 


it's sO warm 
tit here. Hasn't mother waked since I wen 
away? No? Whata quiet little nurse you must 


ut! You don’t know anything 


have been, Dot.”’ 
‘*She just stirred once, and made ali 





sound, 





but when I went to her she was fast asleep again. 


ell me about the wreath, Rosy-posy. Did Mrs, 


Morrison seem to like it?” 

For little Daisy had been let into the secret. Her 
peration was needful 
‘Yes, she liked it, and paid me for it. See 
here!’’ and Rose opened her portemonnaie with a 


4 
great show of cautiousness, ‘ Aren’t we rich?” 
Daisy laughed. “I 1 help you, R sy. Ican 


wind stems and sia , and cut wires, and, by and 
y, [can make flowers as well as anybody, can’t I?" 

‘* Yes, Daisy,’ taking her on her lap. t not 
now. I do believe we can find a wee bit of a 


house, somewhere, or, maybe, a suite of rooms, 
and have a real little home of ourown,. Do our 
own work, you know—you and I—as Marie did 
hers, and try to make poor mamma comfortable. 
Wouldn’t you like that?” 

“Indeed I would, And then mamma could 
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; lam worth more than twelve hundred a vear, ‘Or urse there is In fact there's al vs 
e i will have it!’ was his mental ejaculation, So | something wrong with me on New Year's I 
” : himself to work to find another situation, ** Bills said the neighbor, shrugging his shou 
| after a few months succeeded in obtaining a | ders and arching his eyebrows, 
w place and a salary of two thousand a yea * Bills!’ answered Ellis, mood 
me This good fortune quite set up our young friend. *T thought so,’ frankly responded tl 
st X He felt rich; and on the strength of this feeling * You did, ha! His manner a 
rj julged himself with a new parlor carpet and a “Of course. What else could mar y 
set of chairs—on credit ness ft lay 1 man with s h a dear, good ttl 
he P But the next New Year's Day brought its sure | wife, and so many sweet children as ! 4 
d koning, and Mr. Ellis found himself further “ws um Ite do?” ash El breal ! 
: indhand than when his salary was only on “Do? Why have no bills on New Year's D 
; sand dollars, and deeper in the Slough of} ‘“ Easier said than done. 
‘ leapond., “Or irse it is; but that is no reason w! 
se “This will never do,”’ he said to himself, after | can: } lor 
- ling all day over his miserable affairs, ‘! “TT s) 1 like to know the remed said J 
“ nnot live on two thousand dollars. The case $6 4 verv simple,” said ther 
. hopeless,”’ I s looked at him ingquir 
om , Then a ray of light shot into his mind. He was ** Always pay for what you buy at the 
* . » quick, clear-headed accountant, and the sugges- | get 
ona n came to him that he might get books to post Easily en rh said; but, suppose you hav 
t} and accounts to settle, as night work. A sense of | the money in hand? 
“" ‘f pervaded his heart as this idea took shape ‘* Then dor I 
J | settled into a purpose. On the very next day ‘‘ Not bread and meat for your ? 
on , sent an advertis nt to one of the papers, and I neighbor turned and ked at I 
. ss than a week had an engagement to post a| head to foot, with an expression of 
: set of books and get off a balance-sheet, work that | that had in it surprise, reproof and just a 
s ld occupy his evenings for at least a month, | contempt. 
1 for which he was to receive one hundred ‘* What is vour income a year?” he aske 
\ irs. quiet, repressed way 
4 better day was dawning upon Mr. Fllis—so ‘* About two thousand five hundred d airs, tak 
he thought and felt; and his heart grew light and | one year with another,’ was rep] 
ful. So the day would have been better, if t ‘“Humph! A fair show for brea ind 1 it 
, irger resources had been added economy and |} least, o7 would thir 
self-denial, But this was not the case. He poured But bread and meat aren't all, nswered I < 
Be re water into his barrel, and the added pressure | putting himself on the defens 
a ule the water flow through the unstopped leaks ‘“‘No; but they represent our necessities, w 
more freely. usually do not cost half as much as ir s 
i It was no better with him when the next New | fluities. Here is where the pinch comes. It is f 
< Year's Day came round. And so it went on for|the things they might do withou : 
ee ten years; and we find him still as unhappy on | troubled with sat New Years 
= New Year’s dawn as when it first opened on his ‘* Not my case,”’ said Ellis, rallving a 
ss married life, have a grocer’s bill and a tcher’s shoe- 
on The day came in bright and sunny. As Mr. | maker’s and a tailor’s bill; a doctor's a1 
9 Ellis took his seat at the break fast-table, he looked ‘But where have your two thousa 
} nto the faces of five pleasant children, and across | dred dollars gone,” interrupted the neighbor, ** ar 
a at his still young and attractive wife. He ought to | these bills not settled before? 
. be a happy man with treasures like these. But he This threw Mr. Ellis’s mind into confusion. H 
1s not; and the shadows that were on his coun- | could not give a prompt answer to the quest 
tenance threw themselves across and around the ‘‘How much rent do you pay? wsked th 
table, and dimmed the sunshine of young hearts. | neighbor. 
n rhe children talked gayly at first; but gradually ‘*Six hundred dollars,’’ replied Ellis, 
1 silence fellupon them. The oldest of them could “Can you afford to pay so much? 
le be seen stealing glances of inquiry at their father’s a 
' face, and then dropping their eyes thoughtfully. ‘“*Then why do you pay it? 
Mrs, Ellis did the same, sighing faintly to herself, ** Because I can’t get a house to suit me for ar 
to and feeling a sense of oppression going down like | less."’ 
a heavy hand on her bosom, She knew but too “Suit you!’ exclaimed the neig r, shaking 
ur well why there was a cloud on her husband's | his head. * Ah, mv good friend! I see w 
d brow. trouble lies. It is what suits—what is des 
; ‘*Happy New Year!” said a neighbor, cheerily, | and not what can be afforded that governs } 
of to Mr. Ellis, an hour after breakfast, meeting him | expenditure. No man who lives by this rm “aur 
a little way from his own door, hope for anything but the worry and humiliatior 
™ ‘*T don’t see it!’ was the reply of our friend, in | of debt.” 
a half-playful, half-worried manner. ‘“‘Which I have to my heart's content,” said 
“You ought to see it, then,”’ answered the neigh- | Ellis, bitterly. “ And, struggle as I will, I cann : 
bor. ‘If you don't, there’s something wrong.” free myself from its coils.” 


openeye 
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‘““ Don’t You may if you will.” much, but have laid tl ition of a new 
al Sh w me the way out of this dread- | of things that will lead asant and 
ful stat s, I will hold you as my truest! perous future.”’ 
friend,’ Mr. Ellis sat in silent t for a long t 
The n s silent for some moments, Then, looking up, he sa \ a deep sigh: 
* Are you earnest?’’ he asked at length. | shall not have a dollar uly money to b 
‘“* Neve n my life,’’ replied Ellis. with. Everything I can 1 will have to he 
“Will efore me a full statement of} hausted on these bills, 0 tormente: 
your affairs of my life. I must pay a | here and a 
“Yes. there; put this one off w i promise, and tha 
*“ And ther w strictly the line of action I| with a frowning denial ) ear, What a n 
demonstra r reason as the only one that/ able lifeitis! And I1 sill keep the grox 
will lead this labyrinth of trouble in | pass-book going, or st 
which you ved ?”’ “Cash down! It 
“T wi claimed the neighbor 
* Com ise this evening,” said the | for you!’ 
neighbor, r with you a statement, as near ** But where is the 
as you < ut, of all you owe, and th ** Reserve enough 
longest t get for its fullpayment. We| keep your table 
will then utter squarely in the face, and | Take your wife fi 
see what r your affairs all open 
The list 1 accounts brought in by Mr. | needed for expenses i: 
Ellis was scouraging one, amounting | to make it go as fa 


in all to 01 indred dollars. vourself. In fa 


] 
“T am make this exhibition,” he) It is a temptation. 


} 


said, in a voice, and with a look of Mr. Ellis drew a 
humiliat “Tf I had a clear « 
The n ver the list in a quiet, busi- | with,”’ he said. 
ness Way, various items with his pencil. The neighbor under 
He then 1 hese items, and, footing up | cheerfully placed tl 
the amou hese are all things that might | did not think it w 
have beer thout, and you see they have | Ellis, in the end, if 
cost you « ndred dollars.”’ niary salvation. 
*Vou. i red Ellis, in a subdued “To meet « 
voice, replied, ‘‘ gives 
“And I nay be safely assumed,” said | isn’t the hundred d 
the neigh! ry your way of doing things, | age and resolution t 
that you | ich more run through your|in a new directi 
fingers i! f various kinds { therein than in the 
solutely dé r health or comfort i easier.”’ 
family.”’ And so our friend 
Mr. Ellis with him twelve mor 
* Here, tween six and seven hun * Happy New \ 
dred dol ngle year—nearly half the | the chamber, as it ha 
amount « we. The wonder is, if you | voice rang through 
have been this loose way for ten years, “Happy New \¥ 
that you ree times as much in debt as | Ellis, in a cheery v: 
you are, ‘I y is plain, Don’t you see it? of mechanical way to |} 
tt oe with the world, I see how I| her up in his arms a 
might not uit of debt, but save som: ‘Happy New Year 
thing eve t what am I to do with this | at the breakfast-tabl 
? vomily. back with a heartiness 
way you have been going | ness of spirit never f 
i The door-bell rang ‘ 
ugh,”’ the sound jarred no née ne » troul 
ing in the wrong way, Mr. | feeling, brought noi ipaid bill. 
Ellis,’’ cor neighbor, ‘If you keep on | there were unpaid bi I recent da 
in that wa worry, humiliation and final | none but what had bes t to mutual s: 
disaster a me, You must stop, turn | faction. Their aggregat being fi 
around, a ther way.” Every step you | hundred dollars, was + hundred, 
take in tl will lead you toward pecu- | this sum he expected to ! less than 
niary eas¢ of mind. It will be better | months. 
with you ir hs from to-day, if you have ‘Happy New Year 
cut down } expenditures—which may How swiftly time fl ve months ha 





be done—tw 1 and fifty dollars, than if) come and gone again, 
you had not down at all. You will not “It is a happy New ! the happiest I havé 


only have the burden of debt just so! ever known,” responded M lis to the 
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Vorder J Year’s greeting of his little wife, and he kissed | little one? Jennie, I will take as good care of her 
d pros her in a wild, frolicsome way. ‘I feel like aj ds if she were mine in truth,”’ 
twelve-year-old boy. Happy New Year, dar- So they were married, and as Jane grew up, she 


r tir ngs!’ catching up his little ones and dancing | had the cares of a nurse to five brothers and sis- 


» bi f h a 
th: “7; J bout the room with them in his arms. ‘ Happy | ters, all of whom learned quickly enough I 
beg New Year to everybody!” to her patient arms as their never-failing refuge 


beex- | Not a bill on his table! Not a dollar owed to | in all kinds of childish trouble or perplexity ; and 
ed out any one! Mr. Ellis was in leed a happy man, listen for her cheerful voice as the source of most 
litt] ‘ of their little pleasures. But the duty she loved 
MAL Oni rel 

JANE FIELD'S WORK. 


BY ELLA F, MOSBY. 


best of all was to render any service to her step- 
father. Every day at noon she carried his basket 
of dinner to him in the mines; for they lived very 


“The task that needs me is the task I need.” near the Snowfield Coal-Min¢ 


T ANE FIELD—the heroine of my story—was | looking house, so small that it seemed to be 


h not a strong-minded woman, nor even a cul- | attached to the No. 56 which hung conspicuously 


tivated one. One look at her broad, kindly | over the door. He liked to have her ta 





vuntenance, full of contentment, and her patient | while he ate. Sometimes she tried to manage his 


‘ls t gray eyes, Was enough to convince you that she | tools, and so her hands became stronger and 
Paoee was satisfied with her little world, and had no rest- | expert in their use every day. 

I ss aspirations after change. She had obeyed A it this time. Jimmv. the sixth child. was 
lone llinglv all her life, first her parents, and after- | born, and soon afterward she noticed that he y 


yard even the children, her half-brothers and sis- | to look very tired when he came home, and s 


h ters, had exercised from their very babyhood a) very little, even to her m 




















vou vingly unconscious tyranny over her which | had finished his dinner, ar irned his f 
Jane truly found pleasant. She would have felt | he som 1es scemed | i his — 
» interest in “‘spheres”’ or ‘‘ missions,” if they | once, and groped after them like a man f no hin 
start 1 been subjects she understood. Yetshe did a| way in the lark, One day, he wearily put his 
in’s work without opposition, and received a} hands over his eves, as he got up f a 
hay man’s wages without demur on the part of her Jane said, sofily: ‘‘ Father, thou’rt downright 
1 ployers. It came about in this way: tired. Let me work awhile. 
M Hler mother was a pleasant-faced little woman, ‘‘ Nay, lass, but—I do less al 3 4 1 
Y without a particle of courage or force of will. She | and get less wages 
married an improvident and unsuccessful man, ‘Then rest now, father, and let 1 vork, 
who died young, leaving her a widow, with one | Thou’st worked many a day for 1 
ittle girl of five years old—Jane herself—and 
without any visible means of support for either. | t , 
iy In this straitened situation, she came to H to | thre f sient Reale 
vs ve by her own labor, although she was ill-fitted | ] 
mes in any respect to fight the battle of life, nor was and—for th 
she strong enoug! soul to do her work willingly | first time—spoke roughly to his w 
is rr love's sake. In the midst of her hardest diffl “Nay, do tl 1 let that al ne. I not hear 
ulties and discouragements she happened, on One evening, as Jane was finishing the u ’ 
n lav, to meet Berke Litchfield, an old lov r of hers | afternoon’s work, she was surprised by eanmnine 
re many years ago, and wh ) Was now astrong, sturdy near, in his dazed, iweertain wav, and asking, 
miner, looking fully able to supporta dozen ors wist Lass, ar h ut a 


Mr. by his own hands, vat uid do as much again,” she replied, laugh 














, She was too much absorbed in her own troubles | ing 
ing to remember the old dream. But some lingering ‘Eh, but thou’rt a powerful lass for thy age. 
fancy from his past 5 uth stirred in the man’s} And he said no more until she came t tak 
' heart as he saw the pale, tired little woman going | home. Then } spoke in a weary, b1 
ng every day about her work with her thin-faced | way, that went to Jane’s heart: ‘It’s all up now 
ht ttle girl, and at last he offered a home as his wife. | my lass. Thou'lt have to take me hon cae , 
Not with any special show of sentiment serke | J 1] never see thv face again, 1 
bt was never given to that—but kindly enough, Then suddenly stret hing his powe il lit ss. he 
ed “Thou knowest, Jennie,’ he said in his roug ried i _ hoarse Ww , 
i“ but pleasant voice, * I vowed I would never ask | his own: **My God! I am blind—and 
‘ thee a second time, but a bad vow is best broken; | dren 
. ind thou art too weak to be left by thyself. 1 ‘Poor father.” said Jane, gently, touching = 
ny lon’t like seeing it while I am strong enough for | arm, “ but I'l do the work all the same, 
i us both.” “Eh? But thou’rt only a girl. They'll not let 
iy Mrs. Field looked up with asmile. It would be the : ; 
a pleasant relief, she th ught, to be freed from her ‘“*T'll do a week's work fi 1 show ! 
present anxiety and toilsome labor. hen sl I They'll be glad enough to have thy pla 
dd looked at Jane, and sighed. filled w, father,”’ , 
The man understood her glance, He called the For it so happened that a strike was in nent 
’ child to him, and smoothed her light, tangled hair. the Snowfield Mine, and Berke Litchfield was one 


“She shall be my daughter now—will you not, | of the few steady men who could always be reli 
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idle gossip; that for her care and watchful kind- | blessed truth of his words to then 





ness Il was grateful: it 


Mrs. So-and-so had told her and had affirmed it to | it do the 





good as it did me. 


ng 








e true; a “certain individual’’ had told her so, 
and the poor old lady went off in high dudgeon, 
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I was at a wool-picking at my aunt's, and hardly 





s woman took any notice of me; my grandmother | i 
mv aunts | cousin took us in her carriage. 





ked down her nose very demurely 
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His judgment in matters of this kind is excel-| gems of Graham flour. Mir : 
ai ent. This was what he said: nd not tender like those, | I 4 
‘Now don’t mind it at all—that is a little experi ) sO any n » se i v 
# ence which is very common and comes in every | the I 
oe ne’s life. People don’t mean to lie, child, but » OI pint of sour 1 take or 
= he they can’t tell a story exactly as tl hear it; | st} f sugar, we eater! lon 
some will magnify, and paint, and put on hig f soda, and good, fresh Gra fi 
lors in spite of themselves ; but they don’t mean | make a stiff batter. To bet 1 ir 
lo it, they incline to be imaginative. No or with a quick, hot fire I re d 
SO wants to wrong you. Now don't be silly; just iffv, tender, and w know W 
a take mv advice, and say nothing about this affair suse Graham flour is ¢ flour. 
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wrung it, fearlessly and honestly, as I would wring 
a table-cloth, and ever since then it is full of very 
decided wrinkles and creases, I ironed it on the 
wrong side while it was yet damp, but the mis- 
chief was done and I can never make it look well 
again, It has the appearance of having been slept 
in and broken and mussed up beyond all renova- 
tion whatever. 

I tell this bit of experience that other women 
may profit by it. 


I never knew just how to cleanse a new wooden 
pail until very lately. The new, woody taste is 
very unpleasant, but can be removed by filling 

sate 


the pail with boiling water, letting it remain in it 
until cold. Then empty it and dissolve some soda 


in lukewarm water, adding a little lime to it, and 
*¥ 


wash the inside well with this solution. After 
that, scald it with hot water and rinse well with 


cold. 

Sometimes I do think women are angelic, then 
wain, I use an adjective which implies the very 
opposite; but really there is something in the 
nature of a good woman that surpasses all other 
good things in the I cannot compre- 
hend the beauty, and goodness, and excellence of 





t 


many women. I am amazed when I endeavor to 
do so, and the tears rain down my cheeks for very 
gladness and gratitude that such truths really d« 
exist. But when women step over all reasonable 
bounds in their very kindliness of spirit and in 
their marvellous unselfishness, the thing posi- 
tively becomes funny, and we laugh while we try 


to admire and—not emulate. 
We hardly know what to think of the dear little 


fe of the Swedish farmer in the far West, who, 


wil 


when one of their horses died, and the team was 


broken and labor stopped, permitted her husband 
to hitch her up beside the remaining horse and 
drive herinthe plough. He succeeded in plough- 
ing the field, but—the woman, the poor, unselfish 
woman died. 

A surgeon in a hospital once fourfd a poor wift 
suffering most intensely from a purple bruise and 
a sharp pain in her side. She was doubled up and 
could scarcely speak, She would not tell how the 


hurt came; he insisted; she prevaricated; and 





when her suffering forced her to tell, she meekly 
said, in asoft voice: ‘* A friend of mine kicked me!”’ 
And that friend beloved, was her husband. 

Now, I am quite sure that this same spirit is in 
the conduct of every kind woman, I did think 
that, perhaps, I had a little of it myself, but when 
I come to analyze, I shake my head and think I 
do not belong to that class. I always empty the 
sacks into the flour barrel in the pantry, and | 
say: ‘‘The poor men! it will save them a little ;”’ 


but, really, after all, I believe I do it because [| 


don’t scatter the flour like they do and spill it over 
the sides of the barrel, and whiten the floor and 


walls, and disorder things generally. So there is|have the same feelings that I do on the subject 


no unselfishness in the deed at all. 

I am frequently amazed and distressed when I 
see delicate, lovable women bearing the loads and 
burdens that rightfully belong to their sons and 


husbands, and they do it without any compulsion | 


your time foolishly ; let the same 


whatever. I have known women to pick berries 
out in the hot sunshine, and sell them for six cents 
a quart, and take the money to buy pantaloons for 
a great thick-lipped, broad-shouldered fellow she 
called her husband; women to pitch hay from the 
wagon into the mow to the hired man, while ** he 
lay snoozing in the noon-day heat; women to rol 
logs while ‘** he picked brush; the white-browed 
wife to go out in the equinoctial storm to milk and 
feed the stock while he trotted the baby, and piped 
shrilly the cradle-song: ‘* Ding-dong-bell; all is 
well, all is well. 

All these things are common among wives, 

Does anybody presume that if I had married 
Deacon Skiles, I should have settled down into 
this precious sort of a wife, and have saved the 
dear old noodle and wore myself out in bondage 
Never! 

I used to laugh in my sleeve at the babyishness 
of the husband of my best beloved girl-friend, 
twenty-five years ago. Before she married him 
we were very intimate and very dear to each other, 
and one of the stipulations when I gave my con- 
sent to the nuptials Was, that whenever I came to 
her house, or she to ours, we were to sleep to- 


gether. He consented right rosily. But when- 


ever the time came and we two were anticipating 
a visit that would reach beyond the midnight 
hours, that fellow would begin to have pains in his 
head—shooting pains—and they increased as the 
hour of retiring drew nigh; and though she would 


wet his poor head in vinegar, and make him snuff 


camphor from the palm of her little hand, and rub 
his head gently, and rest it against her faithful 


breast, he w grow worse and worse and go oft 





to his bed groaning with the most excruciating 
' 


pains, Of course, she who had promised to cleave 


unto him until ** death do us part,”’ could not leave 





him to suffer alone all through the weary hours of 
le her obt 





a long night. But afterwl 

tions grew sharp, and the blessed, double-dealing 
woman, With a strategy that would have showered 
the laurels down upon the brow of a general, 
would let him toss and groan in pain and distress 


nd visit, with all the old-time 





while we would Lie 
ood, and when I would succumb 





zest of our gir 





to weariness and fall asleep, she would go and 


sleep with him the rest of the night. 
I was never jealous of anything or any person 


except that man. I could have pinched him out 
of existence, as sportsmen do pigeons, if I had 
dared to do it; the will was in my heart; the de- 
lectable booby who could not gracefully and 


kindly allow me a little corner in the affections of 
his wife, a woman whose loving heart was large 
ugh te take in and cherish a multitude of loves 





en 
and friendships, and then leave him more than he 


could appreciate. 


It’s a little thing, but it troubles me, and I have 
others especi 





no doubt but other women, m 


ti 


ithat is, ruffles, and bias bands, and fluting, and 


headings, and so much trimmings. 
I tell the girls often: ‘‘ Now make this dress, or 
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overskirt, or polonaise, quite 
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CMC his neighbor's good in forge and furrow. Instead and at the same time make it an instrumer 


f standing alone, opposed by men and branded , stepping-stone toa higher good to-morrow. John 


























IVES as with the curse of God, he has all Heaven on his) saw the Holy City, coming down from God out « 
C por side. Heis the Lord’s embassador, He puts his| Heaven, Our city must come down into exter? 
nen message into wood, and iron and stone. Like) life; it must direct, control and use all our natur 
lo ex Moses, he has the rod of a divine power in his | faculties, our physical strength, our natural 
th hand, with which he parts seas of difficulty for his | ence, our natural appetites and desires; our wea 
W the fellows on their march from the bondage of Egypt f knowledge and money to the attainment of ou 
GQ ix to Canaan, brings water from the rock to quench hest present and eternal good. 
their thirst, and works wonders for their help. A perfect doctrine must be the measure of n 
to The angels are on his side. The Lord is on his|in his sorrow as well asin his joy. In the Holy 
ck, side. The prayer offered in useful deed from love | City there is to be no more death, neither sort 
nvel to the neighbor, will be more acceptable to Him | nor crying; neither shall there be any more p 
ch j than incense swung in golden censors, and all the | Do you say that it could not be intended for mar 
Stare us formalities of asanctimonious worship. The | in this life then? Why not? The Lord did 1 
ig Lord Himself came down to the manger, and the | form the nerves to be the instruments of torture 
35 its yorkshop of the carpenter, to daily association | He created them to be the inlets of delight. He 
SCEs with fishermen and tax-gatherers, to eating with | did not form the eve to be blinded with tears, } 
r ul publicans and sinners, and we want a doctrine of | to be the light of the body, and to fill the mind 
y Ol the Lord which will take us there, when duty with images of the beauty and glory of the mate 
calls, and which will ennoble all useful service for | rial world. A true doctrine will teach us the cause 
Whi man, Whether it is the work of the hand or the | of pain and sorrow; how to bear it w! t eS 
ul foot, the lip or the brain. and how to prevent its coming. It w ( st lif 
‘ap We want a doctrine that will measure our natu f all false and imaginary fears. It 
this ral and sensuous delights, and teach us how t us the true cause of all pain and sor . A false 
acing enjoy the comforts and blessings of this life. The | idea concerni the nature of the Lord, and His 
Vise, Lord loves to see His children happy in this world, | relations to men, has been one of the n 
this and He has made the most ample provision for | sources of human sorrow. Men have been taug! 
y Us wir happiness, It is not His fault if we turn His | to regard the Lord as their en vy, burning witl 
ssings into a curse. The Lord does not seek | vengeance for a violated law; and that gr 
‘to take us out of the world, but to keep us fron »bstacle to salvation was the difficulty of gaining 
evil.” No man can fully understand this world His favor. Thev have been taught that t I 1, 
intil he can see it from a spiritual point of view. who loves them with an infinite and ur nging 
Natural delights are not harmful in themselves ve, hated them with a cruel hatre i eir 
It is their abuse and not their proper use that is | best friend was their most cruel e1 —- 
vil, When the Church teaches us to look upon | could be made to believe and know w 
Cia them as sinful in themselves and displeasing to | certainty that the Lord was on your s H 
rs the Lord, it not only places them in a false light, »%ked upon you with infinite tender . 
ta ut it cuts us off from their real use. We lay the vercy, and never failed to do all in His ] 
tl foundation for the whole superstructure of our | your highest good, would it not take the sharpest 
are. being through the endless future, in this world. rret from disappointment, and the keenest pang 
ng Every spiritual faculty is based upon a natural |! sorrow? The Lord loves me, iwoulds 
Ss me; the broader, truer and more systematical the | and suffers no shadow ¢ Ww 
rto natural, the better the foundation. We ought, | except for my good. He leads mea rding t 
ile, therefore, to cultivate every faculty, and not sup- ntinite wisdom, which sees the end 
ct press it. We ought to use the world, and not} ginning. How such a confidence w 
nd ibuse it. A doctrin that teaches us to make a_/| tears, and assuage your | iin! How itw if 
nan lesert of this life, that we may gain a paradise | you to bear the burdens and meet the ! 
A ibove, prevents Us from preparing the ground, | There could be no grief beyond Its ‘ De 
id planting seeds at tl nly time when they car tself would be robbed of its terrors! T 
I, e planted, which are to blossom into beauty and which is now the great terror of humanity, w 
ear fruit unto eternal life. Why should sorrow | be seen to be but an appearance. Rega 
ail @ any more pleasing to the Lord in this world | a spiritual point of view, it would be fou + 
4 than the other? In what a strange and perverted | only a step in life. 
a light does such a doctrine present the wisdom and How much we need such ad rine. How many 
‘ goodness of the Lord? Does He plant desires in hearts are breaking with grief for the SS « ved 
it man which it displeases Him for man to gratify? ones, who have only gone trom natural s t 
: Does He put the forbidden ‘fruit to our lips, and | come nearer to their true life! How many eyes 
Z then curse us if we taste it? That cannot be. are so dimmed with tears for tl ss si 
J here can be no better evidence that the Lord in- natural good, that they innot see t 2 
tended to have man enjoy his natural delights spiritual blessings tl I i ters . 
¥ u forms of beauty ; the delights of the ear, al place, A doctrine that is the measure 1ma 
t taste, and touch, than the fact that He has given | must probe to its bottom every sorrow, and supply 
: us the capacities for such delights, and the means a balm f wound 
f gratifying them, It is the office of the Church - 
to teach us their true value, and how to get it; how Goop works will never save you, but 3 _ 


to get the best and the most good out of to-day, never be saved without th: 
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1 nerves or a discordant| filled to the lett 





t jar on disordere: 














One time early in her sickness she seems 





wessed, and I said: ** O darling, mother would iat prattling wu 


u run and play all you wished if you wert 
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l, but very sober, ar Wh 


seemed thoughtfu 






said, while every word was to me a wound edless or 





mg in healing: ‘‘I am afraid, ma, you w 



























‘What!’ said I 1 tellalie! Did my litt] lress the cl ren’s dolls. when bu . na 
girl ever know her ma to lie? ind strings fail and knot. IT am s« ‘ 
She shook her head, but seemed unable to think | morning’s work is not vet a ] ne 
uld allow her to run and pl as she had oft s ind happy Why sh € 
mpted to, noisily _where 1 ch f sact 7 f 


I was careful to see that my promise was 
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LICHEN’S NEW YEAR’S GREETING. not see what gifts she brings. Curious y te 
EAR HOME CIRCLE: How glad I am to! peep behind t irtain in v sh < 


be back in my old corner amongst you, 









and to be al there to wish ua “* Hap} a wv ‘ das 
New Year! Everything looks so hom«e k ¢ 
wound me. It is sé pleasant to see the fan iria . ‘ wa 
umes of last year’s writers, and think that s onea ry caaties ¥ =e 
any of the same eyes will read the pages of r. . ir ¢ a 
HOME MAGAZINE agai! I wonder if all of you | the contempla i. 
readers had a happy New Year, and if any new No doubt th , ' 






ys came with its entrance? I wonder how many | those who, with y 
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coming guest, tempting him to spoil the first « rfa ver or pond in 4 st ex w 
f his year with f \ ind weakness repaying s YY it ‘ « 
him for the good wishes |] has brought i I \ oO Ss} ng 
mn injury which perhaps can never | effaced? wa Wray c f 
Or, how many have tried to use their influer sleighs mus , 
word or act, when it was practicable or f | w super ' - 
strengthen him against the fascinating tem ptat d . : 3} , 
Many girls think they have no influence a . \ sy 
therefore it is not worth wh for them t ~ seas , 
exertany. But only the other day I heard a ger st iwupa ind I : shawls ind 
man sav: ** The girls have more influer ver rs S 22 
ung men with regard to drinking than any on: \ § rselves back 
else can have. If a girl would not go « " iirs <nit , 
we of entertainment with any young man w Or hay S ‘ ‘ 


pl 
she knew 






had been drinking, nor countenance his and. t ke aw 











taking wint il such i Ss, nor dance l 
whom she saw was under its influence, t ight of 1 ai rm is a 3 a ° 
would not be half so much intemperance as t st whistles around ae. wea 
is now. iW rw « « \ ius v . : 

It was a quiet, steady, married man who said, and wish ! rea W , 





is; so his words we 













gallantry or compliment to sweet, timid-] ul I ese I S S 3 some 
if young girl who was present. It was what he | thing w I saw las . ssion 
seriously believed from his observation and know nev fa i" wd 
dge of men, And I write it here in the he pe that | a damp, clou lay, and before dark a iriz- 
some will be stimulated by it to use whatever in- | zling rain fel WwW h gave pla lu 9 night 
flaence they may have in a gentle, womanly wa t a sha 1 Nex fe ve 
upon those with whom they are associated. W! fted the urtains upon the it " _ascene 
knows how much happier a year they may help to f bewildering beauty th . nds 
make for some one? ind pearls seemed showered over the earth. The 

January, 1875! How queer it sounds before we | trees, the shrubbery, fences, w » r 
have grown used to it! And what will this New | thing, was dressed in a thin cov ng vhich 
Year be to.us? we question eagerly. She holds | threw wck =the t r suns e il o 
_ ae ie ; ao hed 








her hands behind her—all but one—that we may | glory. 
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THE HOM 
MY GIRLS AND I. 
BY CHATTY BROOKS. 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 1. 
¥ EPTEMBER 1,—Nearly all my girls are back 


S again to attend the fallterm. Two or three 
¥ ; 





of them are missing, but- their places art 

“l by new ones, One of them, Elsie Mayland, 
sashrewd Yankee girl from Massachusetts. She 
yas left an orphan at an early age, and has had to 
pend on her own exertions to make a living. 
she has worked in a factory, and in a shoe manu- 
ry, and at making matches, and bottoming 
hairs, and in a dairy, and is certainly one of th¢ 
ravest, most energetic girls I ever met. I hop: 
she will infuse some of her energy and enthusi- 
into these quiet girls of mine, especially the 


S11 
Ll-ones, and the *“* mamma girls,”’ and the cry- 
iby kind, for all of these are found in our Insti- 


Professor McWilliams has two new assistants 
this term—a young man, Mr. Hardy, and a Miss 


I 


Pendleton. So we expect alflairs to move pir 
l no one be overworked o1 


ly and easily, an 


war too heavy a burden. 
September 2.—I saw a little thing to-day that 


was new to me, Sy lvia Was making a new whit 


t, and, as she has to economize, she made it to 
year With her best alpaca dress with a train, o1 
with her other ones that are shorter. It is done 
y running a cord in a shirr in the back part of it, 


s0 that it can be let down or drawn up to suit the 
id ofa dress. I thought it was very good econo- 





rT 
Sylvia says she always puts narrow linen 


Ye 
1id round the wide hems of her 
them from fraying qbout the edges, and wearing 


it soon. She says it will pay for the troubl 


skirts to prevent 


hen one is repairing an old skirt, to put a new 
ing about the bottom and edge it with narrow, 
substantial braid. 

Josephine laughed over this pretty bit of wo- 
man’s ingenuity, and then she told about being at 
a Wedding once where one of the girls was so un- 
fortunate as to get a spatter of cofice on the end of 


wore at her neck. At 





the beautiful pink bow s 


rht when they retired, and the hostess showed 


gett 


them to their room, she saw the damaged ribbon, 


nd very kindly suggested an ingenious devic« 
< Lad 


for its removal. ‘Just fringe it out, dear,’ said 


she; “‘let the stained place come in the fringe, and 

nobody will ever dream that anything has be- 

fallen it.”’ She did so, and it saved the ribbon. 
One should never wear a ribbon after it begins 


how soil or honest usage; they are not pretty 
fter the lustre and the freshness of the fancy stor« 





lave departed from them. I remember one time 
I told my George Nelson to call at our pastor's 
use and bring home my last magazine, if Mrs. 
Lee was done with it. Now, my dear dead hus- 
and was a man of very few words—pleasant, 
theerful, but so modest and quiet that he rarely 
lad in a conversation. He called for the magazine, 
nd when he came into the house I observed that 
he was smiling. I said: ‘‘ What now, Georgy?” 
*“O Chatty!’ was his reply, “you will hardly 
believe me, but our minister’s wife had on a re ally 
sviled, shabby bow of ribbon this morning !"’ 
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A large, elegant one in its day, but it had been 
worn at dinners, and suppers, and parties, until 
it had outlived its beauty and freshness, and yet 


| she was wearing it right bravely. 





** Don’t you ever do such things, Chatty ; it is so 
unwomanly, and in such bad taste. Why, I almost 
feel as though I would never like her so well 
again !’’ 

September 5.—I was the last one in bed last 
night. I went up-stairs for a ball of yarn, and in 
passing through Tudie’s room I stopped and 
sniffed, and found that the air was not as pure 
as it should be. There was a taint that was 
not good for the lungs, and on examination I 


found that the girl had left her stockings lying on 





the floorspread out. Her little room-mate, Lo 
had—neat little maiden that she was, or orderly, 
rather—rolled hers up snugly and stuck them into 
her gaiters. Now there is nothing more untidy 
than to leave one’s hose in their sleeping-room, 
unless they are perfectly clean. Poor Tudie’s feet 
verspired, and were nearly always cold and clam- 


i 


my, and she should have known enough to put on 


fresh, dry hose every other morning, at least. So 
vy carried them outside the door and left them 
r there. Then I told her what to do the 


next morning. Wet the end of a crash towel in 





water in which ammonia had been put, say « 
teaspoonful of the spirits of ammonia in a quart « 
water, and with it rub her feet until they were all 
aglow. Do this morning and evening, and wash 
them frequently in soap-suds, rubbing the soles 
well, 
The soles of our feet are sluice-ways to earry off 


iredis © 


he impurities of the system, and the hundred 
nute pores should be kept open and clean that 


Lhev clog not and shut ln tis imy 


endanger our health, 





It is a careless: tric 





“apartments that can viliate the air we 


I do not permit the girls to 





keep soiled 
clothing in their rooms, or ripe fruit, or towers, 
yr anything that can rob their lungs of pure ai 

Now, last winter a lady boarded with me who 


had three large pots of chrysanthemums. She had 











rought them from the home of her childhood, and 
she loved them as though they had human sym- 
pathies and human feelings. The stifling odor 
almost made my home seem like a close sepulk 
I had the headache all the time, lasr her, 
pain in my breast, and, at last, I told her I could not 
lure it any longer. She very kindly consented 


leave them in the wood-shed until the weather 

‘ame too cold, and then we put them out in the 
garden, 

It may seem like a whim, but, in 





met with people who affect me sim 

I remember one, a young man who came to 
learn a trade with mv dear, dead husband. I was 
repelled at the verv first sight of Columbus Gut- 
tery. His smile was vapid, and he bowed very 
often, and he stood before the mirror caressing the 
pinch of a moustache, and he wore great, flaming, 
gorgeous neck-ties, and the poor fellow tried to 
put on all the ways of a well-bred gentleman. 
He had a hard cough, and his health was not good; 


this should have appealed to my woian’s heart, 
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him all the more repulsive. I 
say it, but I grew so that I could 
at the same table, and afterwhile I could 
i really my life was becoming a 


but it only 
am ashame 
not eat 
not eat 
burden, and | 

George N« 
would, and instead « 
lay some pla get rid of Columbus. 
that his father died, very opportunely for us just 
then, and th man was called home, and 
affairs were in such a condition that he could not 
come back again 

Now I really belie that there are phases in a 
1 in her peculiar organism that 


at a 
nd no pleasure in anything. 
itied me, like a good husband 
f upbraiding me, he began to 
It chanced 


ve 
woman's hea 
would warra 
like this is r 
September 6 
one of the new 
one I used ti 
long ago, while he 
not at all fad« 
han’s new store and are off the same web. 
Linda’s pra sareful mother knew 
prevent cali fading, while I did not. 
told me alla t, so I could tell the girl-readers 
of the Home MAGa 
She wore 
then dipped 
it thorough] 
dry. Ther 
and it did not 
once before it. is 
should be « 
let them 
positively n« 
She show: Lv 


ysician in saying that a case 
hing imaginary. 
ind outsomething new! Linda, 
s, has a black calico dress like 
, but mine’s faded and worn out 
rs is quite as good as new, and 
Chey were both bought at Lana- 
But 
how to 
She 


MINE. 
ss until it was ready to wash, 
ite strong salt and water, wet 
g it out and let it get perfectly 
was washed the usual way, 
This need only be done 
the Care 


all. 
first time. 
n washing all calicoes not to 


washed 
ret I 


ry pretty purple and white 
faded, although it had been 

She joined with a couple 
ing the whole web of lawn. 


lawn dress, n 

washed severa 

of other girls 

They used 1 reca 

and their dré 

were dingy, 

them and 

washed hers i: ta 
But I tell the s it 

best of mater 

is no doubt, or f 

to have fewe1 SS 

honest. It tal 

one fabric thar 

can be depended 

and lawns, a 

One so dislik 


tion whatever in washing, 
1 so nearly white that they 
were compelled to bleach 
of them. 
d water and set the colors. 


mak te dresses She 
pays better to purchase the 
the first place, and then there 
rmisgiving whatever. Better 
sand let them be good and 
longer to make up a number 
sa poor article, and then it 
ifterward. French calicoes, 
i merinos are cheaper in the end. 
s to spend the greater part of two 
days in making up a ninepence print and then see 
the colors run, w dim, or look tawdry and 
indicative of sham 
*“ And here iss 
Linda, calling me 
to a heap of ru 
white foam. 
died last spring 
clothing and effects 
said the girl, in a 
there were a great 1 
possible way of 
them, that som: 
to me, when I n 


said 
k into her room and pointing 

s that lay like a puff of milk- 
y, when my old grandmother 
id that I should take all her 
luse them as far as I could,” 
Ww, musical voice. ‘ Now, 
ny things that I could see no 
but ma said I could keep 
they might be an advantage 
d them most and could not | 


» more economy, auntie,” 
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the suds any longer than is 


afford to buy. These ruches were made out of a 
big piece of dotted bobinet that was meant to mak 
strips, made a little 
hem and put ona narr ed 
see they do up beautifully s nice dolman cape 
was made of her well-preserved thibet shaw]; I 
used the same fringe that 
to finish it off with a lo 

put this nice 
never aspired to a silk d 
at grandma’s, my arm! 

but one day Lu Tillottson w an old one of her 
mother’s, just the plain skirt with a white shirt 
waist, and then I happen 


grandma's caps. I cut it it 


ging, and you 


the shawl, 
rable 


lack 


and 
elegance, I 
ribbon, I 
and when I looked 
is not fired at all, 


on bow rich | 


think how nicely I 
grandma’s, and h 
wrong side out, top to t 


could wear dear ere it is, turned 


ttom, cut gored and 
the pieces used to mak¢ rows of trimming 
clear round the skirt. W ed her alpaca dress 
and made it over into one almost 
although it had to be mad plain, 


silk cape and apron mad e two 


as good as new, 
Her black 
little jackets, 
nice enough to wear over dresses that are begin- 
ning to grow shabby al ists and sleeves, 
A drab merino dress 
when ripped apart, was] 
this polonaise—all 
buttons, cord and such fixings. Dear old lady! 
Sometimes I think I sh | never have had the 
opportunity of coming here to school had it not 
for her generosity rethought. She 
knew I had always desir ome to Millwood 
Institute, and to board hers 1 you in this nice, 
cosey nest of a place.’ 
My heart warmed toward 

felt from that moment that I shou 
is so singularly child-like in 


etty well worn, 
* made me 


ressed 


except tl ds of trimming, 


been 


new girl, and ] 
1 love her. 
pretty little con- 


She 


fidences. 

We have another dear little tot 
fair to crowd our pet, M ; but 
Middy will not object; s ws our hearts are 
large enough to hold both of them. 
Katharine, but I tell the would be a shame 
to give that royal, stately, queenly n 
baby-girl; and we did n 
except Sissy for som« 


here who bids 
to one side 


Her name is 


ime to sucha 
er by any title 

her soft little 
cuddling, caressing ways all, as of one 
mind, call her Kitten ; irnahan is the 
family baby for this term. only ten years 
old, and diminutive enough to be only seven, 
Her health is good, and her urse of study will 
I hesitate taking the little 
thing when her father drove up that day and 
stopped, and the tiny creature slipping out 
from the heap of yellow straw bottom of the 
wagon, looking like a roguis] mink, her eyes 


80 


not be severe, 


all a-sparkle, her golden cur f over her laugh- 
ing face, the straw sticking all over her, and her 
blue-ribboned hat tipped to one side real rakishly. 
I thought of monkeys, and blue-jays, and every- 
thing but a winsome girl destined to be a 
student. 

“T was tryin’ to go to sleep when the wagon was 
a bumpin’ along, so I'd feel new when I got here,” 
was her cheery salutation, as I reached up and 
helped the little creature to the 
ground. 

We concluded to take her. 


flutter out on 


She seemed so like 
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tofa 
nake 
little 
| you 
cape 
vl; I 
. and 
ce, I 
a, J 
oked 
, all, 
P her 


ning 
ress 
1eW, 
lack 
ets, 
gin- 
ves, 
orn, 
‘me 
ing, 
dy! 

the 

not 
She 
ood 


ice, 


dl 
She 
on- 


ids 
but 
are 
. is 
me 
ha 
tle 
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a ray of sunshine that we all loved her dearly from | 
the first minute. But you will all become better | 
acquainted with little Kitty before the year is out. 

Evening.—We were discussing ‘when to make 
up the beds,”’ this evening. That is a subject that 
has troubled more than one woman. Lottie says 
at her home they always make up the bed in the 
morning before they go down-stairs at all; Tudie 
says her mother does, too; Sylvia says they always 
open their beds when they leave them in the morn- 
ing, throw back the covers, shake up the ticks, or 
uncover the mattresses, open the windows and lay 
the pillows in them to air, open the door and draw 
the bed out from the wall. Then immediately 
after breakfast they make them. Josephine does 
the same way, only they let them remain until 
nearly noon. Well, we discussed this subject 
freely, and we all agreed thatif it were not not for 
the untidy appearance, it would be well to let them | 
be unmade all day. It would certainly be more 
in accordance with the rules of good health, but 
what woman would be content to let her rooms 
appear in such dire disorder all day. She could 
hardly stand it, if she was even certain that no 
eyes except her own would witness the confusion. 

Now this was a sore subject, for me at least, and 
for the sake of the coming housekeepers who were 
inmates of my home, I put on a brave face and 
told them why I could not let my bed lie scattered 
about all day exposed to the free and healthful 
airs—and, perhaps, to somebody’s eyes. 

When I was a young woman of eighteen, the 
village physician, a very worthy young man, came 
to our house to get the size of the rooms, for his 
father, who was building a new house. Now, he 
had shown me very particular attention, and I had 
evidence that he esteemed me as a very worthy 
girl. 

As soon as he made his errand known, my father | 
asked if he wanted a plan of the whole house, or | 
only certain rooms, My heart almost stood still, } 
and the seconds that intervened before he an- | 
swered, seemed to lengthen out into hours of 
suspense, 

** Only the size of your largest bed-rooms,”’ was | 
his reply. 

Now, sister and I occupied the largest and pret- | 
tiest one in the house, It was very roomy and had 
three windows in it, well ventilated, and high, and | 
meant to be healthy. 

Without one word, father sprang to his feet with | 
alacrity, and opened doars and bowed the young 
man through one room and on into ours. It was 
just as we had scratched out in a hurry in the early 
dawn and left it—a woman's private bed-room— | 
aot expecting that any eyes except our own would 
dare to invade its sacred precincts. He stooped 
down, took a long tape measure out of his pocket | 
and measured the length, then he turned and 
measured across, and that measurement took him | 
tlear back under the fluffy bed, but he crept under 
right manfully, noted down the figures, giving 
the size, in his pass-bodk, thanked father and went 
home. | 

Sister and I both cried bitter tears. Little things | 
like this mortify a woman more than matters of | 
vast importance, sometimes, and I believe neither | 


of us will ever be reconciled to the unfortunate 
occurrence, 

Since then we throw open our windows and open 
our beds when we rise and let them lie only until 
the kitchen work is finished after breakfast. It is 
well to be on the safe side, for one does not know 
what minute sickness or accident may call into 
use the bed-room, and, say what you please about 


| it, a woman is very sensitive about such things. 


So we concluded, much as we would like to turn 
the inside of our sleeping apartments open to the 
healing, purifying rays of the sun, and the free, 
fresh airs of heaven, that perhaps it were better to 
leave them ‘“‘all tossed up”’ only until after the 
breakfast work was done. This will answer very 
well if the beds are sunned out-doors once a week, 
and the room ventilated by open windows every 
day. 

There is no room in a house that needs to be 
kept perfectly clean so scrupulously as one’s sleep- 
ing-apartment. During sleep the body is throwing 
off, in insensible perspiration, all the time, that 
which is poisonous to the lungs, and which vitiates 


|the air. Everything in the room absorbs this im- 
} . . 
purity, and we should keep no garments hanging 


on the walls, and if the room is carpeted, it should 
be cleaned frequently. 

We sat and talked until the katydid-music was 
filling the air like tinkling little bells, and the ow] 
that nightly hoots from the eaves of the wood-shed 


| had taken up his dolefulsong. While we listened, 


the’ silver cornet band from the village halted in 
the street opposite our house, and the sweetly 
plaintive air of Pleyel’s Hymn floated on the 
evening breeze and came to us like a blessing, 
soothing, and soft, and full of the spirit of melody. 


NEW YEAR’S BELLS. 
BY MRS. L. M. BLINN, 
ft EAR the story of the bells, 
The New Year's bells! 
Hark, how their music sways and swells 
From out the old belfry, dark and high, 


| Now down through the valley, now up to the sky, 


Swinging and climbing, 
And ringing and chiming; 
And this is the story their melody tells, 
In quaintest, softest rhyming. 
* Listen, children to our chimes, 
Our merry chimes! 
We will ring in your ears some pleasant rhymes, 
Of a New Year fresh from the land of light, 
Laden with treasures rich and bright, 
Winning and wiling, 
And singing and smiling, 
And scattering his gifts for the coming times, 
With looks of arch beguiling!” 


Listen, children, to his song, 
His merry song! 
“Have good cheer, friends, it will not be long 
Ere the sleet and the ice and the shrouding snow, 
Will melt in the spring-time warmth and glow ; 
And winging and springing, 
And singing and clinging, 
The roses, and birds, and streamlets flow 
Your New Year’s joys are bringing! 
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WELL AGAIN. 
BY ELIZABETH AKERS ALLEN. 
HE child lay sick on her tiresome bed; 


And her mother sorrowed, and sadly said, 
While tears fell fast on the golden head: 
‘* Ah, me, will she ever be well again?” 

The bird outside on the window-sill 
Sung loud a joyful and merry strain ; 
Hoe pecked at the glass with his yellow bill— 
He danced and warbled with glad good will, 
**Come out of doors and be well again !’’ 


The bee plunged in at the —_ door, 
And bumped his forehead against the pane— 
sright were the golden rings he wore 
He buzzed on the ceiling, the wall, the floor, 
And said, ** Come out and be well again!’ 


The breeze came in at the lifted sash, 
Full of the strength of the sweet salt main; 
It told of the brook’s soft purl and plash, 
Of new-fledged birds in the roadside ash, 
And whispered, ‘* Come and be we]! again!’ 


The flowers leaned from their crystal vase, 
They were brought by her mates from dell and 
plain ; 
They kissed and fondled her fevered face, 
They beckoned and nodded with wooing grace, 
And said, ** Arise, and be well again!’ 


The rain came out of its cloud, and beat 

With dripping fingers against the pane; 
And “Come!” it gurgled, ‘‘ the air is sweet, 
There are grassy pools for your burning feet— 


Come out of doors and be well again !’’ 





She writhed and moaned in her fever-toss, 
And mocking visions beset her brain ; 

She dreamed of showers, and cool moist moss, 

Of clear waves, foaming the ! 
To turn the mill-wheel with might and main, 


} 





edge across, 


‘*Give me your bloom, O flowers, said she; 
‘Give me vour fresh, sweet breath, O rain; 
Give me your vigor, O tireless bee; 
Give me your life, O wind of the sea, 
That I may be strong and well again !”’ 





And long ere the forest nuts were browned, 
When fields were rich with the rustling grain, 
And early apples grew red and round, 
Out with the reapers, alert and sound, 
The little maiden was well again! 
Portiand Transcript. 


JOAQUIN MILLER IN “‘ THE OVERLAND,” 
oo it were to sit still by the sea, 
> Loving somebody and satisfied 
Better it were to grow babes on the knee, 
To anchor you down for all your days 
Than wander and wander in all these ways, 
Land forgotten and love denied. 


Better sit still where born, I say, 

Wed one sweet woman and love her well, 
Laugh with your neighbors, live in their Way, 
Re it never so simple. The humbler the home, 
The nobler, indeed, to bear your part. 

Love and be loved, with all your heart, 


EVENINGS WITH 


Euenings with the Poets, 


Her face was whitened and drawn with pain— 





THE 





POETS. 





| Drink sweet waters and dream in a spell, 
| Share your delights and divide your tears; 
; Love and be loved in the old east way. 
Ire men new madness and came to roam 
From the west to the east, and the whole world 
| wide; 
When “ert lived where their fathers lived and 
alert 
| Lived and so loved for a thousand years, 


Better it were for the world, I say— 
setter, indeed, for a man’s own good— 
That he should sit down where he was born; 
se it land of sands or of oil and corn, 
Valley of poppies or bleak northland, 
White sea border or great black wood, 


Or bleak white winter or bland sweet May, 





Or city of smoke or plain of the sun 
Than wander the world as I have done, 
Breaking the heart into bits of clay, 
And leaving it scattered on every hand. 


OH, PLEDGE ME NOT WITH WINE! 


( H, pledge me not with wine, dear love! 
I shrink from its ruddy glow; 

And white and cold a deathly fear 
Drops into my heart like snow. 


Oh, pledge me not with wine, dear love! 
Through its mist of rosy foam 

I count the beats of a breaking heart; 
I see a desolate home, 


Oh, pledge me not with wine, dear love! 
I shiver with icy dread; 

Each drop to me is a tear of blood 
That sorrowful eyes have shed. 


Oh, pledge me not! though the wine is bright 
As the crystal light that flows 

Through the sunset’s cloudy gates of fire, 
Or the morning's veins of rose. 


Put down the cup! it is brimmed with blood 
Crushed throbbing from hearts like mine! 
For hope, for peace, for dear love's sake, 
Oh, pledge me not with wine! 


‘ 
‘IN DUE SEASON.” 
who sow with anxious yearning 
Till the tiny leaflets peep, 
Waiting, watching, patience learning, 
“If ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 


TE 


Though the harvest long delaving 
Cause you, sorrowlng, to wer P, 

Still believe this faithful saying 
‘If ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 


Ground now dead and barren seeming, 
Blooming shall awake from sleep, 
For the promise rises beaming— 
“If he faint not, ye shall reap.” 


Seeds of truth around you flinging, 
On fair mead and rugged steep, 

In your ears one truth be ringing 
“Tf ye faint not, ye shall reap.” 


Fearless tread the path of duty, 
Joy shall cause your hearts to leap, 
When from fields of Golden beauty, 
“Tf ye faint not, ye shall reap.” ” 
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ile household and the care of children? Your first 

and last duty is to yourself, and no other has any 

ae to interfere with it; if you feel that this is your hi 

ick and truest, and | representative work, why then do 
Owe it; but if you feel that you can do something else better, 
air. why then, in God's name, do that, 

“Does it not sound plausible? Would it not be 
likely to lead, I will not say mislead, any young ar 
inexperienced woman, conscious of some power, 
ost ignorant of the laws which govern her own being and 
ek control her relations with the world about her? 

“By the estimate which the world puts upon that 
which is known and recognized, is she not justified in 
seeking personal fame, personal honor, personal recog- 
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EDITOR'S DEPARTMENT. 


Scribner’s Monthly. An Illustrated Magazine 
for the People, Conducted by J. G. Holland. New 
York: Scribner & Co. We have been favor by the 
publishers with the two handsomely-bound volumes 
of this admirable magazine, the popularity of which 
has been steadily increasing for years. Dr. Holland 


gives to its conduct the best efforts of a mind rich in 


culture, observation and experience, and his fine tast 
and discrimination are seen everywhere i 5 
Its high moral tone, its fearless condemnation of social 
wrongs and its sympathy with all that is pure and 
good in humanity should give it the widest circulation 
among the people, 


St. Nicholas: Scribner’s Tllustrated Magazine 
for Boys and Girls. Conducted by Mary Mapes Dodge. 
Vol. I. New York: Scribner & Co, The first volume 
of St. Nicholas, rich in its external beauties of red and 
gold, and running over with good things from author 


and artist, is the largest and most attractive gift book 
of the season for our young folks, Speaking of this 
elegant volume, Charles Dudicy Warner, the author of 
“My Summer in a Garden,” says: “I have watched 
; the magazine every month of its existence, and have 
;seen its beauties of pen and pencil unfold, and I am 
surprised now that it becomes a book—and as hand- 


some a book as St. Nicholas himself can hope to find 
Christmas—by the variety 1 of 
Never before, I think, has so much lite 
artistic talent co-operated in the service of children, 
and I will not resist the impulse to say that it is the 
best magazine for children of all ages I have ever seen; 
is even more entertaining for grown people than 
some of the quarterlies.’ 
ll of which is true to the letter. If you want to 
give your children a real pieasure get this first volum 
of St. Nicholas, 


‘Fadilog’s Deparhinent, 


The Home Magazine for 1875. 
“N this, the opening number for the new yea 

van do little more than refer to our Prospectt 

which will be found an announcement of th 
ous literary attractions that are to give value and 
terest to the HOME MAGAZINE, Its growing popularity, 
and the high regard in which it is held everywhere in 
families of taste and intelligence, is not only deeply 
gratifying, but acts as a natural stimulus to new efforts 
in order to make it still more acceptable. As will be 
seen, our programme for the coming year is rich with 
a promise of good things; and we need hardly refer to 
the past as an assurance that all we have here promised 
will be more than fulfilled, 


This Number 
8S crowded with articles of rare interest; but even 
replete with excellence as it is, we have had 
omit several Departments for lack of space, 
pass over to future numbers many attractive pape 
designed for this. But all in good time. The num! 


is so rich and enjoyable, that readers will have the 


double satisfaction of delight in the present, and a sure 
anticipation of as good, if not better things to come. 

We refer with pride and pleasure to the high artistic 
character of the illustrations with which we open the 
year. In this we now stand side by side with the best 
illustrated magazines of the country. 


The Drinking Usages of Society. 

HE Portland Transcript has some sound and sober 
remarks on the duties of good citizenship in re- 
gard to the evil of intemperance. We give them 

below, and commend them earnestly to the considera- 
tion of all who have not yet made up their minds to 
stand squarely on temperance principles. The lines 
are being more and more clearly drawn every day, and 
public sentiment is fast taking shape on this moment- 
ous question. Good citizens cannot encourage an evil 
which, more than all others, is, at this day, working 
disaster to modern society; and those who so encour- 
age drinking must take their places on the wrong side, 
and share in the disgrace that surely attaches to peo- 
ple who do not care who is hurt so they enjoy them- 
selves: 

“ Every friend of his kind and lover of good order and 
morality, must rejoice that the temperance movement 
in this city has reached the drinking classes, and that 
many are nightly seen signing the pledge and resolving, 
with God's help, to live hereafter sober lives. The ravages 
of intemperance, spite of all laws and moral! influences, 
are so great and so fearful in their character that it is 

‘ 


the highest interest of the whole communi 
ourage and prom: every effort looking t 
saving of the inebriate and the abolition of 
zy customs of society) 
benefit of his own example. 
and women are laboring to banish 


from among us, a dec t regar 
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rum-drinking in low life. A heavy 
| therefore rests upon those who place in 
} iiquors on thelr tables or introduce then 
entertainments. Scenes like t 
nt supper given to citizens from abroad ar 
le in every aspect, and call for the severe cor 
on of the public. 
4 prolific source of intemperance, growing out of 
hese drinking customs of society, is the h: of ‘ treat- 
or inviting friends and acquain 
xXicatl 


hose witnessed 


ademna- 


i liquors at a 10urs, 
Of all senseless customs which 
l society, tl 
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diately ir 
either party isthirsty,or] 
at that particular time, t 
the thing to » Why not, 
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would be a much more sensible cust 


| given might be turned to use, while 


¢ 
is not only useless but absolutely injur 

civility nor friendship demands that any 

endanger health, and run the risk of contracting a 
habit fatal alike to body and soul. Every man who 
respects himself, and has the good of society at heart, 
will discountenance the senseless habit of stand-up 
drinks by refraining from treating and declining to 
treated.” ‘ 


Picturesque Glimpses of Philadelphia. 
- CENTURY After; or, Picturesque Glimpses of 
Philadelphia and its Surroundings,” is the 
title of an elegantly illustrated work now in 
preparation, and soon to be issued in numbers. It is 
under the artistic supervision of Mr. J. W. Lauderbach, 
whose exquisite skill in wood-cutting has placed him 


1 
at the head of his profession. The first numbers will 


-z 


appear sometime next spring. Size, quarto, on heavy, 
tinted paper. Each number will contain 
more engravings, many of them full-page. 
tures will all be new, and illustrate in a style never 
surpassed, if equalled, objects of interest in and around 
the city. They will be from the pencils of Thomas 
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~ BUTTERICK’ S PATTERNS. 


“HOME 





MAGAZINE” AGENCY. 


As regular agents of E. Butterick & Co., we can now 
supply, by mail, on receipt of the price, any of their 
patterns, Books containing a large number of patterns 
for ladies’ and children’s dresses, from which to select 
will be sent on application, 

Butterick’s patterns are now acknowledged to be th: 
most practical and reliable that are issued, and « 
any lady to be not only her own dressmaker, but to 
appear as well and tastefully dressed as any of her 
neighbors, 

Sa See new patterns in this number of Home Magazine, 
wih prices, 

NOTICE. 


-In ordering patterns, be particular to state 












the size desired by bust measure or waist measu 
in the case of children by the age, as the patterns 
cut in a number of ditt rent sizes, and it is ab t 
necessary to havo the size before pattern can be s 
Be careful to make no mistake in the num r of t 
patter wanted, as no change can be made af the |] 
tern is ordered and sent. Attention to 
details will save time in the re ept! n of } 
dered, anda it deal of trouble to us 

We are ree irge orders for these pomp ic- 
tical pattern#®, and in all ances they give the 





thorough satisfaction, 


HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISING RATES. 


One page, one time - e ° - * - £100 





ter “ rr “ e m c- a “ a pa 


Less than a quarter page, 75 cents a line. 








COVER PAGES. 
Outside—One page, one time - - - - $15 
“ Half s oder ae ve - 
™ Qu se - - - - 
. Less than qué § ia line 
Inside—One et - - - - $i 
: Half cats. - - - - - 

“ Quart “ : - 2 = ‘ 
Less than q $la ri 

For yearly, half-yearly or quarterly advertisements, 
a liberal discount is made, 

MILLIKEN 4 SprNcer, 117 Hanover Strect, Boston 
are the general canvassing agents of the HOME MAGA 
ZINE, Applic ittions from persons wh ish t 
for our Ma ne in any part of the United States m 
be sen t to them. Trhey are prepared to offer very lib 
terms. 











Putlishod Quarterly. ——Janrary Neworr just 
issued, and contains over 100 Paces. &¢ 
GRAVINGS, descriptions of more than 
ers and Vegeta bles, with D rections 

for Culture, Cotoren Pate, ete The most | 
useful and elegant work of the kind in the work Only 

85 cents forthe year. Published in } 


Address, JAMES VICK, ~arhe ster, N.Y. | 


‘ per day at home. Een nal ig Addr ss 
& } Gro. St1s on & Co., Portland, Maine 
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I t y beautiful and justly celebrated oil chromos 
“THE CAPTIVE CHILD,” 


AND 
“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET,” 


“Ppsox, size 17 by 26 inches. 





ther of thes able ¥ 
m toall $3 Ye rst 
MoNTHLY, a that 
others, or both Chromos for ¢ 
for the magazine for one yearand t 
os 








Postage on the chromos 10 cents extra each, or, w! 
inted on canvas and a stretcher like an paintir 
cents €ach €Xtra, whieR ineiudes transportation. 
Address, 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 


17 E. 14ra Sr., New ¥ 





A i please rer mber t s are the a et st a 
st popular oil chromos ever published for $15 ea 

#3 Do not fail to send immediately and get one 
t f ese magnif ae ear Te 

Send for circular giving full particulars. 


Ladies at Home — 
Crt; Men who have = r busi ness, we ant 





Pie@asar w 


Bg~ Always Fresh and Reliable. “aa 





$18 in value for $3! or $33 in value for $4.50! 


as agents. 


PaY ent stamp 
7 THE GRAPHIC COMP ANY, 39-41 Park 





1876. ORES S GARDEN CALENDAR 1875. 


tains descript 





Garden Requisite. Beau strated. Ma 
free. Address, Hexnr A. Dacen, Pi iiladelphia, Pa. 





PRETTY FEET s i 


NGLISH| shod in ENGLISH CHAN. 
NEL Shoes. J lie r 





e and priced lists of Vegetable, Flows 
i Grass Seeds, : Heaae Bulbs, - velties and every 





r CHANNER 222 
Ei show a dark lin nd the 

sole near the rhey 
never wear ragged. *y wear long st no 





m 





ith 3 alphabets 
AS alphabets. NO, 3$3. wun Ne 
bets. Type Case, Ink and Pad included De- 
luvered anywhere by mati free ents wanted 


———— GOLDING & Co..14 Kilby se ‘Boston. 


toon PRIN Tous FIT S cncc: 
Own +t Dine Fre 






Family Printer/ or Cards & ( ie ag Diamond 
ress Cards & Cirewlars $5¢¢ Pearl Pr ess forail 
job own $2510135. GOLDINGACo 14h tly St. Boston 


MISFIT CARPETS. 


All sizes, English Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 


112 FULTON ST., NEW YORK. 


x 
Fi 
} 
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HOME MAGAZINE 


SKIN DISEASES. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan. 


RTIFICATES. 
The f 


m among a host of simi tim 
niais of ary virtues of GOURAT ITA 
LIAN MEI SOAP, are selected for their brevity 


CE 
ir Tes 


D's 
i 


of Salt-Rheum. 


Cure 


Dr. G r Sir,—I was for seve 
um on my hands an 
pDwas recommen ledt TY . 
rubbed iton my hands sever 
y. cake was used up my har 
free from a gurements, and the cut 
and white ried several remedies 
You are w print this testimonial to 
48) Soar 
your 


ral wee] 
afflicted 
Your Me 
a cake, W 
a day 

prev 

the wort! 
HENRY BARTON 


84 Nassau Stree 


oice from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Pirrssurer, March 7, 1872 
I received your highly 
uve used itone week. During the 
» my face changed eve lay 


Dear Sir, 


and to-day I can say 

SLY FROM THE US! 
your 8 1 to forward me at y« I 
pment t : f your Italian Medicated 8 
Wishing s and a long life, | rema 

friend, C. STR¢ 


rea est 


No. 65 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg! ‘Pa 


Mr. Str cted and well-known citizer 
of Pittst 

Dr. 
SCALD H 
SALT-RHEI 


iall SKIN I 


TT 2c Pp fey 


is also a sovereign rer y 


oO 
DISEASES, M i PATCHES, 
RM, WORMS IN THE SKIN, 
ES. Warranted, or n 

R GOURAU , 


EET, New York, and Drug- 


an 
50 cents a 
lished Dey 
gists. Bewa 
Gouraud’s Soap. 

We observe that Carleton & Tovey, of this City, (Lowel! 
Mass.,) ad i's Italian Medicated Soap. It is 
long since w n the article, and do not refer to it 
in refer to t pose to which it is said to be m 
particularly a But we can say, from some exy 
ence years ba t it by far the best arti 
used in shay t was ever manufactured. It costs 
even a litt » best shaving soap, but there 
is nothings hat can compare with it in this 
regard. sccommend it to every man who 
shaves hims s soap for that purpose, instead 
of any of its: 8 

Mr. Cram} or of the Golden Rule, Lowell, 
says, wh his was in the country he was terribly 
burned ; Italian Medicated Soap instantly 
eured him 
* Ask the f known persons in the Nation: 
Major-Genera Colonel Du Sorte, Editor; Capt. 
U M 1; F 
1£, Editor; an« 


RANK Quegn, Edit RicwarD 


la he 


r; 
st of other 


Rynper, Ex 
Grant Wait: KENnz 
celebrities 

PREPARED |! DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD, 48 BOND 
Street, New \ f rly of Walker Street, and late of 
458 Broadway 1 31 years. 

DR. T. F.G S ORIENTAL CREAM, on MAGI- 
CAL BEAUT needs no advertising; the demand 
for this adr 
to supply pr 

Dr. Govuravr 


tic exceeds the Doctor's ability 
istomers, : 
nstantly receiving orders from all 
parts of the r one and two cakes of soap, re 
questing to forward by mail, forgetting that all mail 
matter must be prepaid. The postage on the Soap is 25 
cents, 
Wholesale Ag 
JOHNSTON 
FRENCH, R 
and Market St 


ladelphia: 
WAY & CO., 602 Arch Street. 
[ARDS & CO. N. W. corner of Tenth 


ADVERTISER. 


[ESTABLISHED 


HE BVENING Pl 


An Independent Journal, 
PUBLISHED IN NEW YORK 
Daily, Semi-Weekly and Weekly. 


7 > 
rtments of News 


1801.] 


TERMS F 


OR 1875. 
DAILY 


SEMI-WI 


Single copy, one year 


Five copies, one year 
Len copies, one year 
WEEK 
ngle copy, one year. 
ve copies, one year 
pies, one year 
ypies, one yea 
P s 
After January 1, 1875 
e yates are 
send the Datrr 
Waek.y for two months for 2 
r two months for 50 cents 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS SENT FREE, 


Be POSTMASTERS a 
agents will be furnished w 


ms by app! 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS. 
Persons desiring to order ie wit , 
heir advantage to send . 
Either of the 
mnnection wit 


t 
g < 
pplied, in cc 
he sum named in additi 
ove. 
hese periodicals wi 
ective publishers, postage 


ulturist....... 
holas....... 

ilar Science Monthly 

York Medical Journa 


Harper's Weekly 

Harper's Bazar os 

A ppleton’s Journal 

Living Age 

Aavance 

of the ahova- 
ers not included 


Persons wishing to order m 
named papers or magaz : 
in this list, are invited to send for t 5 


Address 


WILLIAM C. BRYANT & C0., 


NEW YORK. 














x) 
A) 
i) 











WILLCOX & GIBBS 


SILENT 


Family Semag Machine 


THe Owrty Srayparp Sewixne Macurnt 


really silent or light running; or that can be used 
with perfect safety by delicate women; or that 
sews directly from the spool; or whose seam car 


be readily taken out if desired. 
The seam made by the 
is the neatest, strongest, and most elastic know: 
Bakersville, Ohio, Oct. 1874 
GENTLEMEN 
I have in use one of your Sewing 


Machines of your first make It has done a 
the work of the family for over fifteen years, and 
1 think would last much longer with ordinary 
care. We are familiar with all the popular and 


high-priced ma hines, but preter yours to any 
aS 5 A ae 
N. B.—The Company offer direct and libera 
terms to reliable parties to sell their Machines 


where not already represented. 
Send for Pr 


se-List and Circular, 
658 Broadway, New York. 

















HE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every family 
—looked for eagerly by the young folks, and read with 
interest by the older. Its purpose is to interest while it 
amuses; to be judicions, practical, sensible, and to’ have 
really permanent worth, while itattracts for the hour. 
It is handsomely illustrated, and has for contributors | 
some of the most attractive writers in the country 
Among these are: 


J.T. Trowbridge, Ruth Chesterfield, Louise 0. Moulton, 
Edward Eggleston, Samuel W. Oozzens, C0. A. Stephens, 
Louisa M. Alcott, Dr. I, I, Hayes, M, A. Denison, 
Rebeoca H, Davis, Rev. W. M. Baker, Geo. M. Towle. 


Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very | 


comprehensive in ite character. It gives 
Stories of Adventure, Letters of Travel, Editorials upon 
Current Topics, Historical Articles, Biographical 
Ske igious Articles, Stories of Home 
and School Life, Tales, Poetry, Selections 
for Declamations, Anecdotes, Puzzles, 
Facts and Incidents. 

a Price, $1.75. This includes the 
payment of Postage, by the publishers. Specimen copies 
sent free, Please mention what paper you saw this in. 

PERRY, MASON & CO.. 
41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


“Willcox & Gibbs "’} 


THE INDEPENDENT 


| THE LARGEST, 
THE ABLEST, 
THE BEST 
| RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 
IN AMERICA! 
IS UNSECTARIAN 
IT. } EVANGELICAL. 
IT 1S LIBERAL. 
It IS RADICAL. 
IT IS BOLD. 


RELIGIOUS 9 ESTIONS, POLITICAL QUESTIONS, 
‘INANCIAL QUESTIONS 
and all other 
LIVING QUESTIONS ARE FREELY DISCUSSED IN 
ITS COLUMNS. 


IT IS THE PAPER 


FOR THE FAMILY, FOR BOTH SEXES, 
FOR CHILDREN, FOR BUSINESS MEN, 
FOR FARMERS, FOR ALL CLASSES. 

Among the contributors to THE INDEPENDENT 
luring 1874 may be mentioned: 


MARY CLEMMER AMES, LOUISE M. ALCOTT, A 
BRONSON ALCOTT, PRES. JOHN BASCOM, LOUISA 
BUSHNELL, LEONARD BACON, D.D., LL.D., ELIHU 
wag PROF. 8. C. BARTLETT, GEO. B. CHEE- 

VER, D.D, “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” JAMES FREEMAN 
CL ARKE, D.D., ROSE TERRY COOKE, C. P. CRANCH, 
THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D.. CHANCELLOR HOWARD 
CROS BY, PROF. TIMOTHY DWIGHT, PROF. C. C. 
EVERETT, GEO. E. ELLIS, D.D., REV. ¢ HARL ES G. 
FINNEY, FROF. GEORGE P. FISHER, “ HOWARD 
| #LYNDON,” WM. LLOYD GARRISON, BISHOP GIL- 
BERT HAVEN, “H. H.” T. W HIGGINSON, REV. 
GEO. H. HEPWORTH, PERE HYACINTHE, EDWARD 
EVERETT HALE, PRES. J. F. HURST, D.D., JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE, PAUL H. HAYNE, GAIL HAMILTON, 

HENRY JAMES, Jr, SARAH O. JEWETT, LUCY 
. TAYLER LEWIS, LOUISE CHAND- 
ON, JOAQUIN MILLER, THE ABBE 
BOYL E OREIL LY, PROF. JAMES OR- 





MICHAUD, J 
TON, HARRIET W. PRESTON, MARGARET J. PRES- 


| TON, RAY PADMER, D.D. ELIZABETH STUART 
} PHELPS, J. J. PIATT, MRS. S. M. B. PIATT, PROF. 
Al STIN PHELPS, EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. RACHEL 

POMEROY, PRES. NOAH PORTER, C. S. ROBINSON, 

| D.D., HIR AM RICH, REV. DAVID SWING, PROF. W. 
KS SUMNER, ALFRED B. STREET. DEAN STANLEY, 
H. STODDARD, PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D.. JANE G 

SW ISSHELM, REV. HENRY C.4 TRUMBL LL, JOS. P. 

| THOMPSON, D.D.. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D., CELIA 
|} THAXTER, J. T. TROWBRIDGE, J. HAMMOND TRUM- 

BULL, PROF. C. A. YOUNG, JAMES GRANT WILSON, 


PROF. W. C. WILKINSON. P 


TERMS: 

Only $3.00 Per Annum, Payable in Advance, 
neluding the Chromos “Goov-Nieftt Frouic” and “So 
[mrep,” unmounted; or “Memories or CHILpHOoop,” un- 
mounted; or the Steel Engraving “Grant anp Witson”’ 
r “ Epwin M. Sranton.” 

$3.25 per year—Chromos “Goop-Nicar Frouic” and 
“Se Tirep,” mounted on binders’-board ; or “ MEMorreEs or 
CaILDHOOD,’ yunted on canvas, rolled, ready for framing ; 
or Steel Engraving “First Reapive or tHE EMANCIPATION 
PROCLAMATION,” “ AUTHORS OF THE Untrep States.” 
| $3.50 per year—Chromos “ Goop-Nieat Froiic” and 
i“So Trrep,” mounted on canvas and stretchers; or 
* Mewories or CaILDAOOD,” mounted on canvas and stretch- 








| ers, like an oil painting (the latter in all cases will be sent by 
| pres ss, at the risk and expense of the subscriber. On 
} acce of its size (17x21) we cannot safely send it by mail on 


str ws > 8); or the splendid Steel Engraving of “Caanies 
St bene 


THE INDEPENDENT 


is now sent to 
ACTUAL SUBSCRIBERS 
at all the 


| Principal Post-Offices in the Country. 


ACTIVE AGENTS wanted, to whom liberal commis- 
sions will be paid. _ 

NOW 1S THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 
Specimen copies, containing list of other Premiums, 
sent free. 


os HENRY C. BOWEN, 








PUBLISHER AND PROPRIETOR, 
(P.-O. Box 2787), 251 Broadway, New York- 
1—2 
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PETERSON’S JOURNAL 


OF 


POPULAR LITHRATU RE. 


Ii Articles Complete in Each Number. 


H. Peter f well known through the country from their connection for mat [ae Sarurpar 
EVenin Lapy’s Frrenp, take pleasure in presenting to the publ er of Perzrson’s 
JOURNAI ch they hope to make, both in the excellenze of its c 
outward ial, if not superior, to any otl in the country. In the; which they shal 
devote iting monthly to its readers a collection of the best sh that can be any 


where « en expressly for it, together with a limited number of first- s of a miscella 
neous ¢c peleve they are with¢ f mpetitor nd they moreover! eving that in so 
conduct agazine, they are simply conforming toa public taste whic! ymnize the enter 
prise may be found in almost unlimited quantities in the maga thronghout the 
country, | f no other first-class monthly in each number of which « blished complete 
This feat with that of presenting a much greater proportion of f stomary with other 
magazines e class, will, they are confiden* -ecommend the few Jour body of cultivated 
people 

It is s ssary to say that Pererson’s Jovenat will contain nothin t rest and most 
refined its need not hat their « rhters will find anything white pages 
And as t! f ages proves that th for fiction is a natura. on 
jndulged legree, parents would well to provide their cl 
fiction, rat them to pick up for s, wherever they can lay hold is often of an 
injurious g character 


TARMS: 


$3.00 ance. An Extra Copy will be supplied free for one year t nding a Club of 
Five Sunscr $3.00 each. The postage will be prepaid by the publishers, with wccordance with 
the new la pies 25 cents 


m mmr nord “T Mrpanwe THTT 
WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE FIRST (DECEMBER) NUMBER OF PETERSON’S JOURNAL. 
' ic Ledger, Philadelphia From the Jllustrat \ P wdely 1 
An add ade to periodical literature by The first number of tly magazine 
the esta ty of a new magazine, » ng has reached us, and welcome, as it 
the above acter, it ix designed t« a posi- gives promise of being a \ to the liters 
tion midw weekly literary newspapers an¢ ture of the month. pecial f nounced, viz. : 
the high es, and it will differ fr th i that every article will b number, and 
containing every article bein omplet this, combined wit arger j f fiction than is 
in the » years. It will o gi usual in other ns Ve ise character, 
much larg < iction than is ust n other ould secure a liveral pats ERSON’S JOURNAL 
magazines es OI “e 0 ibjects v or Poputarn Lirerature.” the present 
be light , ’ ‘ nme is w number are excellent in ever, t stories are of 
tained in er, d f » eig) exciting interest, v>ry smart tly containing 
sages wh fully three-fourths are oce ‘ an undertone of aeep pet g fact, above 
= short t remainder by pleasar ! the average of periodical! lit @, $3.00 per 
articles o1 ibjec The tales are of a light | annum, with postage prey y desirable 
and popu in tone, contain nothing | Magazine within the rea 
unsuitable uling, the miscellaneou 
articles ar musing in, which is like From the Daily Ad r - ry. 
find favor . of reader new n 
zine has av teri ly and clear The first number shov ay of good 
printed. It ished monthly. by H. Peterson & | Judgment and taste in th tter. Among 
Co. . Z the many applicants for poy the magazine 
F Phernirville. line none have struck tot 
~ a ae alia kas Vani starts out with every pros} ‘ | successful 
friend. We rance, it is neat ive 
but ite gres s that each stor; ‘ : "From the L 
We have f them, and find t nely This number is made ur ' We pred 
written and e that the new journal will t among our 
I Press, Portland. Maine serials and” become esp< with railway 
The initia f y promise. and if t travellers who have not t to complete 
ne in o! promi Ana the reading ofa lengthy atc 
eal sustail begun, it will soon v r 
into popu mmendable feature 
eH ty wm vill be ho continued artic! From the Rey 
gratifying a to those who like to ma bat Mr. Peterson has beer y known in 
one bite of erary cherries. The publishers, for connection with literature This first 
es | conne : ny years with the Saturday Eren- | number of his new monthly has vigorous look, 
ing Post and ; riend, will, in the management and is filled with attractive 1 ter. I a1 
of this new ‘ ave the benefit of a long and | printed on heavy paper . be a favorite 
varied experi¢ with the reading public. 


lg H. PETERSON & C0., 
920 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 


g« 














